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AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE DEAF 
Vou. LXX NOVEMBER, 1925 No. 5 


THE INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE ON THE 
EDUCATION OF THE DEAF 


Over five hundred teachers of the deaf, including rep- 
resentatives from many foreign countries, attended the 
International Conference on the Education of the Deaf 
held in London from July 20 to 25, 1925. The interna- 
tional character of this convention was very evident 
when papers were read and responses made in French and 
other foreign tongues requiring the aid of an interpreter. 
While we are not able to give a complete list of all the 
nationalities that were represented, we remember having 
met teachers from nearly every country in Europe, from 
India, Japan, and, last but not least, the United States. 
In fact, our country sent more delegates than all the 
other foreign countries combined, between 30 and 40— 
from Gallaudet College, the Volta Bureau, the Mt. Airy 
School, the New Jersey School, Clarke School, the Chicago 
Day-Schools, the Illinois School, the Central Institute at 
St. Louis, and the Indiana School. Unless we are very 
much mistaken, there was nobody there from any of the 
Canadian Schools. 

There being only. four small residential schools in Lon- 
don, situated in suburban districts and without large au- 
ditoriums or other facilities for entertaining a large at- 
tendance, the majority of the London Schools being day- 
schools under the control of the London County Council, 
the Conference was held on the premises of the London 
Day Training College, Southampton Row, W. C., which 
was conveniently located for out-of-town visitors. There 
was no opportunity there for social intercourse outside the - 
lecture and demonstration rooms, but this lack was fully 
made up by visits to the residential schools and by en- 
tertainment features in the evening, when people could 
move around freely, renew old acquaintances or make 
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new ones, gossip and express criticisms for which they 
did not have the necessary courage, or for which there 
was no time in the lecture hall. Perhaps the uninviting 
exterior of the Conference Hall was an additional factor 
why all the lectures were so exceptionally well attended. 
There was no lawn outside where one could sit down and 
smoke and excuse himself for not attending the lecture 
by saying that he would read the papers later on in the 
printed conference report. The English method of 
conducting conventions would have been a great temp- 
tation to use absent treatment on all lectures, because 
printed copies of all papers were distributed before one 
entered the lecture hall. 

To the American visitors the large number of titled 
persons appearing on the program as chairmen of the 
different sessions, who proved to take a real and sincere 
interest in the education of the deaf, was quite a revela- 
tion. Especially worthy of comment is Lord Charnwood, 
not totally unknown to the American public, at least the 
reading American public, because of his excellent biog- 
raphy of Abraham Lincoln. He has been for some time 
president of the National College of Teachers of the 
Deaf and, although he is a very busy man, gives very © 
liberally of his time to the advancement of the education 
of the deaf. He not only was present when he was in the 
chair, but attended other sessions as well, and proved by 
his comments that he is fully conversant with the state 
of the education of the deaf in England. When the pro- 
fession in England can secure the active interest of such 
men and women as Lord Charnwood, Lord Percy, Lady 
Lawrence, and others, the proper development of the edu- 
cation of the deaf in that country is assured. 


MONDAY, JULY 20. 


The opening session was held in Kingsway Hall, not 
far from the Training College, because the seating ca- 
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pacity in the auditorium of the latter was not adequate 
to accommodate all those who were expected to be pres- 
ent. Lord Charnwood introduced Lord Eustace Percy, 
M. P., president of the Board of Education, who gave 
the address of welcome. All the foreign delegates were 
introduced individually, and responses were made by Dr. 
Percival Hall, of Washington, Monsieur B. Thollon, of 
Paris, Herr A. Hansen, of Nyborg, Denmark, and Herr 
Ernst Schorsch, of Berlin. Lord Perey stated that no 


type of special schools in England made better provision | 
for their children than the schools for the deaf, and that 
this was largely due to the. co-operation of the state and 


voluntary bodies. He also paid a tribute to employers 
and trade unions for their readiness in taking boys and 
girls who were suffering from a certain handicap and 
helping them to make their way in life. 

At the end of the morning session, the delegates were 
conducted to the Training College, where Captain O. E. 
Warburg, chairman of the London County Council, 
opened the exhibition of work done by pupils in the va- 
rious schools. The exhibits of the British schools were 
grouped together on one floor, while those sent from 
foreign schools were in a room on an upper floor. Con- 
sidering the fact that none of the British schools, with 
one exception (Manchester), keep their pupils beyond 
the age of sixteen, the exhibits seemed most remarkable. 
Some of the work would have done credit to schools 
whose pupils are twenty and twenty-one years old. Card- 
board models made by boys ten to twelve years old 
attracted our attention, and we wonder if that could 
not be made a suitable pre-vocational occupation in our 
schools. The Margate School had an especially attractive 
booth, greatly admired by the lady delegates, showing 
dresses and gowns made by the girls of that school, in- 
cluding a most elaborate and elegant wedding dress. In 
the foreign department, the American exhibit consisted of 
material sent by the Hartford School, Clarke School, 
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the Kendall School and the New Jersey School. Clarke 
School’s chart of photographs of graduates with a de- 


scription of the work they are engaged in was unique © 


and interesting, and showed in a pointed way the value 
of the training these individuals had received at that 
school. The exceptionally beautiful finish in the wood- 
work models exhibited by the Japanese schools also drew 
very favorable comment. 

The afternoon session, presided over by Lord Gorrell, 
was devoted to papers by Dr. A. Eichholz on ‘‘The In- 
cidence of Deafness in the State, Detection, Medical and 
Educatienal Treatment,’’ and Mr. A. J. Story on ‘‘The 
State of Education of the Deaf in Britain.’’ Dr. Eich- 
holz has been government inspector of schools for the 
deaf in England for about twenty-five years, and owing 
to the nature of his duties, periodically visiting and in- 


specting all the schools, has had a wonderful opportu- . 


nity to study all phases relating to the deaf. Mr. Story, 
up to this year headmaster of the school at Stoke-on- 
Trent and now secretary of the National Institute for the 


Deaf, is probably the greatest English authority on the 


education of the deaf. He is a man of many years of 
experience, of a keenly analytical mind, and one of the 
few who are honest enough to admit the inevitable short- 
comings of a method while advocating it. 


After a brief historical outline, Dr. Eichholz stated the | 


problem of the deaf child, spoke on the prevention and 
treatment of ear defects, and on the incidence of deafness, 
giving the following ratios of deaf children among school 
children: .9 per 1,000 for deaf-mutes, and .3 per 1,000 
for partially deaf, or a total of 1.2 per 1,000. In order 
to show the need for an intelligent application of the prin- 
ciples of education, he cited the provisions made by the 
London County Council: 


1. Six day-schools for the totally deaf to receive young- 


er children. 
2. Three day-schools for the partially deaf. 
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3. One residential school for elder boys with voca- 
tional training. 


4. One residential school for elder girls with voca- 
tional training. 


5. One county residential school for deaf children who 
are also blind, mentally defective, paralyzed or tuber- 
cular. 

The curriculum, vocational training, codperation of 
official and voluntary agencies, training of teachers, 
finance, and the placing of pupils in suitable careers were 
other points discussed in his paper. 

Mr. Story treated the same subject largely from the 
point of view of promotion of citizenship as the object 
of the school training of the deaf. ‘‘Their evolution 
into effective citizenship,’’ he said, ‘‘must largely depend 
upon their approximating, if not equalling, that facility 


of expression in language, which, in hearing people, has_ . 


made for citizenship. Obviously, then, their prime neces- 


sity is language, by whatever means it may be gained: . 


and its development is therefore the leading work of the 
schools.’’ He also.deplored the lack of scientific classi- 
fication in the British schools for the deaf, although a 
beginning has been made in the London County Council 
schools, and referred to the valuable scheme that Mr. 
_ F. G. Barnes prepared for a previous conference. The 

difficulty of application seems to be the decentralization 
of administration, a condition which is much worse in this 
country where each school is practically a law unto itself. 
Mr. Barnes’ paper on ‘‘The Scientific Classification of 
Deaf Children for the Purposes of Instruction’’ is well 
worth careful study and can be obtained by addressing 
him at Rayners, Penn, Bucks, England. As founder and 
secretary of the National Institute for the Deaf, Mr. 
Story is also very greatly interested in the welfare of the 
deaf after they leave school. He emphasized the fact 
that, as a rule, the deaf can not be trained in industry 
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_ in ordinary workshops, and that there was consequently 

a great need for the establishment of institutions for the 
technical training of the deaf. 

At the end of the session the following resolution was 
passed : 

‘¢That National Committees should be set up to inquire into and . 
report upon all matters affecting the education, training, industrial 
and social conditions of the deaf of the various countries repre- 
sented at this Conference; and that the result of these inquiries — 
should be collated by an International Committee appointed for 
_ that purpose.’’ 


TUESDAY, JULY 21. 


The chair was taken by Cardinal Bourne. Mr. Anders 
Hansen presented his paper on *‘The Classification of the 
Deaf in Denmark and Scandinavian Countries.’’ The 
underlying plan, with certain variations in different 
schools, is that the pupils are divided into three groups, 
according to their intelligence and fitness to follow in- 
struction, A—, B—, and C— pupils. All newcomers 
are received in a preparatory school. The semi-deaf and 
semi-mute are immediately transferred to a non-residen- 
tial school, being boarded in private families, carefully 
selected and supervised. The A— and B— pupils re- 
main in the preparatory school for two years, after which 
period the A— pupils are sent to another independent 
state school, the so called A— School. The B— pupils 
are placed in the B— School which is connected with, 
but forms a separate department from, the Preparatory 
School. Both the A— and B— pupils live in the town 
with foster parents for the remainder of their school 
life; the method of instruction is oral. The C— pupils 
form a third residential department, and they are taught 
by means of writing and spelling interspersed with 
signs. 

Professor G. Ferreri, of Milan, the grand old man of 
the profession in Europe, received quite an ovation when 
he appeared on the platform. His paper on ‘‘The Na- 
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tional Control of the Education of the Deaf and Dumb’’ 


was mainly introductory to the resolution which was 
placed before the Conference at the end of the session. 
With us, the duty of the state to provide fully for the 
education of the deaf is taken for granted and beyond 
the stage of argument, but evidently there is still a need 
for the following resolution in some European countries: 


‘*In view of the fact that the Declaration of Geneva on the 


rights of the child implicitly recognizes that the measures de- — 


manded by the League of Nations in favor of infants must be 
extended to children in need of instruction, even when the latter 
must be imparted under special conditions as is the case of deaf 
and dumb children, this Conference is of opinion that the states 
represented should, by proper legislation, place the education of 
deaf and dumb children under the control of their respective gov- 
ernments, so that education, besides being provided for all deaf 
and dumb children, should also, from the financial, pedagogical and 
didactic points of view, give the practical results that science has 


the right to expect at the present state of civilization and hu-- 


manity.’? 


The Duchess of Atholl took the chair during the after- 
noon session when the teaching of speech was under 
discussion. Miss Mary Hare very briefly outlined the 
growth of oralism in England and then stressed the need 
of a thorough knowledge of the formation of sounds on 
the part of the teacher. There are too many young 
teachers coming into the profession whose training in 
speech teaching has been deficient, and their ignorance 
is frequently the cause of their pupils’ bad speech. The 
acceptance of ‘‘approximate speech’’ is another means of 
establishing poor speech habits which it is almost im- 
possible to eradicate later on. 

Mr. Ernest Aurell, of Gevle, Sweden, presented a very 
thoughtful paper on ‘‘The Importance of the Acoustic 
Elements of Spoken Language in Considering the Oral 
Method for the Deaf.”” He attacked the problem of what 
speech is to the deaf from a somewhat unusual, yet scien- 
tific, point of view which has never been properly taken 
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into consideration by the majority of teachers. Whether 
we agree with his conclusions or not, we must admit that 
his arguments should be carefully studied by every oral 
teacher. The few extracts that we give below omit en- 
tirely the different groups into which the acoustic ele- 
ments of speech are divided and consequently do not 
present an adequate impression of his views, but we hope 
that the Annals will be able to publish his paper in full 
' at some future time. 
‘‘The sounds of speech are acoustic phenomena; the 
movements of the speech organs are optical phenomena. 
The former are received by hearing, the latter by sight. 
‘“*The instrument of human speech is double. It con- 
sists of a receiving and a producing part. The receiving 
part is the ear (with its centres in the brain), and the 
producing part is the speech organs (with the corre- 
sponding centres). But there must also be a controlling 
part. For when speaking to a person my aim is that my 
speech should make a certain acoustic impression on his — 
ear. My own ear, therefore, must control my own specch 
organs to produce a speech having exactly the intended 
character. A hearing person receives speech and con- 
trols it by one and the same organ—the ear. . . 
‘“‘How is the deaf person situated in this regard? 
Using sign language, his arms, ete., are the producing 
part, and the eye is the receiving part of his language. 
The receiving part—the eye—is also the controlling part. 
The deaf person can sce the movements of his arms. In 
that case the instrument of language of the deaf is upon 
the whole in conformity with that of the normal. . . . 
*‘In lip-reading and speech the case is different. In 
an orally taught deaf person the receiving part is his eye 
and the producing part the organs of speech. Whieh is 
in this case the controlling part? . . . In this case 
the controllirig part is the same as the producing part, 
namely, the organs of speech with their centre. It is the 
sensory and motor centres of the organs of speech which 
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control and govern the movements of the same organs. 


. . They only control and govern the movements of 
the speech organs, but hardly at all the sounds of speech. 
The control and government of the speech organs without 
hearing is not clear and distinct; it is defective and 
vague. . . . The instrument of specch is broken in 
the deaf. The chief part—the hearing—is lacking. And 
it cannot be in a satisfactory manner substituted by any 
other sense. 

‘‘We must more than hitherto learn to recognize the 
importance of the acoustic elements of spoken language, 
and consequently the importance of hearing for the ac- 
quisition of speech. 

‘*We have to revise our view of the oral method and 
resolutely take the consequences of the revision. 

‘We ought not to waste time and labor on teaching 
speech, where the result must be considered deficient. 

‘“We ought to restrict the use of the oral method to 
those who have residual hearing power or remaining 
speech and to those totally deaf who are intelligent and 
have an evident natural turn for articulation and lip- 
reading. 

‘““We ought to teach all the others by means of finger 
spelling. 

‘*We must with all means raise our method of teaching 
language to the deaf to the pink of perfection by follow- 
ing as closely as possible the same laws that govern 
development of speech in the hearing child. Not a minute 
_ may be wasted on teaching dead words.’’ 


Herr Karl Baldrian of Vienna, stated briefly the prin-- 


ciples upon which the system of artificial language train- 
ing was based. Experience of reality and the expression 
of experience in the simplest form of language have 
been considered as sufficient guiding principles up to now, 
but in order to complete and strengthen the linguistic 
ability of the deaf we must develop in our pupils a desire 


for the power of speech and the mastery of language. 
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Mere instruction in language will not do, but the factors 
of use, practicability and need must be added. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 22. 


This session of the Conference was held at the Royal 
Schools for the Deaf, Margate, by invitation of the Com- 
mittee of the School. Dr. Percival Hall spoke on ‘‘The 
Higher Education of the Deaf in the United States,’’ 
describing the scope of the training given at Gallaudet 


College. THURSDAY, JULY 23. 


Dr. Hall’s address formed the topic of discussion for the 
afternoon session, giving an opportunity to elicit ex- 
pressions of opinions regarding the desirability and feasi- 
bility of establishing an institution for the higher educa- — 
tion of the deaf in Britain. While the cultural value 
of a college education for those deaf pupils who are 
qualified for it was generally admitted, the utilitarian 
consideration as to whether such students would have any 
advantage in gaining a livelihood was quite prominent. 
Economie conditions in England are, of course, quite dif- 
ferent from those in our country, and a college education 
even for the hearing is not quite so general over there 
as it is here. The following resolution was finally adopted: 

‘*That this Conference, in view of the fact that a number of 
deaf children graduating from schools are capable of higher edu- 
cation and advanced instruction in technical subjects, is of opinion 
that suitable opportunities for further study and training should 


be available for those children who, at the age of sixteen, are 
qualified to enter thercon.’? 


The morning session, presided over by the Right Hon. 
C. P. Trevelyan, M. P., opened with an explanation of 
the audiometer by Dr. Max A. Goldstein, of St. Louis. 
He demonstrated its use with one of the newest models. 
Although the audience. manifested great interest in his 
demonstration and wanted him to continue beyond the 
time that was allotted to him, the program necessitated 
his cutting short his address, so that Mr. Philip Michels, 
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_ o£ Buda Pest could read his paper on ‘‘Rhythmice Speech 
for the Deaf.’’ In it he emphasized both the emotional 
and mechanical value of rhythm in speech and ame 
ing. 

In order that all children in the public schools with 
defective hearing may be reached and may receive proper 
training, the following motions were passed: 

‘¢That it is the opinion of this Conference that the compul- 


sory vision test carried out by teachers in the elementary schoois 
should be combined with a simple hearing test, made by means 


of the teacher’s voice, whereby cases of deafness of all grades ~ 


of severity could be detected, and that such cases should be sub- 
mitted without delay to the school doctor and by him to the aural 
specialist.’? 

‘‘That, in order to make suitable provision for those partially 
deaf children who could better be taught in a hearing environment 
and by methods adapted to hearing children, special classes should 
be provided in connection with ordinary schools for the hearing, 
under the management of teachers of the deaf.’ 


In the afternoon, after the discussion on the higher 
education of the deaf, Dr. Otto Taube, of Friedrichsburg, 
Schleswig (Germany), read a paper on ‘‘First Speech 
Lessons.’’ He contrasted the Vatter and the Mahlisch 
methods, expressing his preference for the latter, more 
modern method: The Vatter method is the one most gen- 
erally applied and is based on the teaching of individual 

sounds and their combination into syllables, words and 
sentences. Since individual sounds, however, are not the 
units of speech, and a syllable is not exactly the sum of 
the individual sounds of which it is composed, Mahlisch 
does not believe in teaching individual sounds first, but 
begins with speech units, demanding practice in correct 
speech movements only. He claims to obtain greater in- 
terest and better fluency, and consequently greater skill 
in speech. To secure success with this method, however, 
the personality and experience of the teacher are im- 
portant factors, and the individualization of the work is 
an absolute essential. 
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Mr. Woltjer, of Amsterdam, followed with an account 
of ‘‘The Present State of Deaf-Mute Education in Hol- 
land.”’ 


FRIDAY, JULY 24. 


The morning session was assigned for the discussion 
of vocational training for the deaf. Mr. Alvin E. Pope, 
of New Jersey, opened his paper with an explanation of 
the economic structure of industry in the United States. 
We are living in a machine age and quantity production 
is the characteristic of modern industry. In order to 
enable our pupils to compete in the. labor market, we 
must train them in the modern ways of the trades, neces- 
sitating shops equipped with up-to-date machinery. The 
educational value of each shop project must constantly 
be kept in mind, or else there is great danger of exploit- 
ing the pupils for the benefit of the school. Shop lan- 
guage and shop arithmetic should be taught in the shops, 
where there is the proper environment, by teachers who 
are specially qualified. In his opinion, the teaching of 
vocations in schools for the deaf is next in importance, 
almost equal to the value of giving a working knowledge 
of language. 


Mr. Wm. Nelson, of Manchester, described the so-called 
‘Manchester System’’ of trade training for the deaf 
which consists mainly of the fact that a boy does not 
.enter upon his particular trade until he is 15% or 16 
years of age. Up to that time his elementary education 
is stressed; after that, he becomes a regular appren- 
tice. Ordinary shop hours and times are maintained 
in the trade department and proper shop methods are 
followed. The Manchester school, however, is the only 
school in England where pupils can stay beyond the age 
of sixteen, and until provision is made in the other 
schools for an extension of the school age to at least 
eighteen, we do not see how any real vocational training 
can be given in the majority of English schools. 
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Mr. B. P. Jones, Superintendent of Instruction of 
Blind and Deaf Children, London County Council, con- 
fined his remarks to the scheme of instruction of elder 


. deaf children, i. e., between 13 and 16 years of age, in 


London. Upon reaching the age of thirteen, the boys 
are transferred to Anerley and the girls to Oak Lodge 


‘schools, where the accommodation is for 60 resident and 
' 30 day-pupils, and 38 resident and 38 day-pupils, respec- _ 


tively. During the three years spent at these schools 
they are about half their time in the trade shops and the 
other half in the academic departments. Instruction is 
given in the following trades: Cabinetmaking, bootmak- 
ing, tailoring and baking for the boys; and dressmaking, 

laundry work and housecraft for girls. What aus 


’ us in our visits to these schools was the complete ab- 


sence of machinery in the shops; everything was done by 
hand. In our country, it would be impossible for our 
pupils, trained only in hand methods, to find employ- — 
ment, but it seems that there is still a place over there 


_ for people who do not know how to handle machinery. 


The record of the graduates of these two schools is ex- 
tremely good: 

Anerley (Boys): 652 left school; 580 employed; 9 un- 
employed; 14 being settled by Aftercare Committee; 15 
no trace; 15 unfit for work; 19 deceased. Total, 652. 88.9 
per cent employed, 78 per cent following trade taught. 

_ Oak Lodge (Girls): 510 left school; 378 employed; de- 
ceased 6; married 100; unknown, 26; 95 per cent follow 
trade taught. 

Before the morning session was adjourned, Mr. F. G. 
Barnes, General Secretary of the Conference, paid a 
touching tribute to Dr. A. L. E. Crouter, whose great | 
work for the deaf, as teacher and administrator, was in- 
ternationally known and admired, and expressed the 
deep sorrow that was universally felt upon the news of 
his recent death. |. 

At the last afternoon session, Mr. E. Ayliffe, dethaiins 
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of the British Deaf and Dumb Association, spoke on 
“‘The Socialization of the Deaf,’’ touching on the after- 
care, employment, religious and social work, and voicing 
his hope for the future in the National Institute for the 
Deaf which will give expression to the experiences and 
views of all interested in the deaf and will bé able to for- 
mulate therefrom practical schemes for the advancement 
of the deaf. The following resolution was passed by the 
Conference: 

‘‘That, having regard to the fact that deafness, especially un- 
der modern industrial and social conditions, is a most serious han- 
dicap in the lives of those who suffer from it, this Conference is 
of opinion that there should be set up in every country a national 
organization to promote their general interests throughout life, 
and learns with deep gratification and approval that the National 
Institute for the Deaf, London, has been recently established to 
further the welfare of the deaf in Britain.’’ 

In proposing a resolution for the establishment of an 
international organization for the teaching of language 
to the deaf, Mr. Sluizer, of Amsterdam, pointed out the 
advantages which a World Union of Teachers of the Deaf 
would have in the calling and financial support of future. 
international congresses, in the establishing of an inter- 
national periodical, in the exchange of teachers, in the 
co'lecting of statistical matters, in the issuing of books 
about and for the education of the deaf, and in general 
intercommunication regarding after-care, trade education, 
phonetical study, evening schools, etc. M. Thollon, of 
Paris, in seconding the resolution, stressed the value of 
an international organization especially in regard to the 
preparation and discussion of methods and the collecting 
of materials and aids for the better teaching of language. 


DEMONSTRATIONS 
Among the most interesting, and perhaps most useful, 
parts of the program were the demonstrations of class- 
room and shop work, as well as physical training, which 
were conducted every morning and afternoon immediate- 
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ly following the lectures. As is the case at all conven- 
tions, in order to show the various phases of instruction, 
. several demonstrations were going on at the same time, 
so that it was impossible to witness them all. Unfortu- 
nately, too, all the classrooms were not large enough 
to hold all those who were interested in a particular les- 
son. The subjects demonstrated included primary, inter- 
mediate and advanced speech and language, development 
of residual hearing, acoustic training, rhythm work ap- 
plied to speech, and music in the training of the partially 
deaf. Miss I. Thompson, of the Hugh Myddleton School, 
- in London, had a particularly interesting demonstration 
of the use of the sensitive flame in giving deaf children 
an accurate means of judging whether they were giving 
the same sounds as their teacher or not. The nature of 
the flicker of the flame in response to a certain vowel or 
vocalized consonant given in a certain way was constant, 
and consequently a measuring stick which the pupil could 
use, unaided by the teacher after the first example, to de- 
termine whether his practising was correct. Flames 
from different-sized jets responded to different vibrations, 
i. e., vowels or vocalized sounds. The voices of the chil- 
dren, who Miss Thompson said were totally and con- 
genitally deaf, as far as she knew, were very good, and 
their speech was absolutely intelligible. 


RECEPTION AT COUNTY HALL 
On the first evening of the Conference, the Honorable 


Lady Lawrence, chairman of the Special Services Sub- © | 


Committee of the Education Committee of the London 
County Council, gave a reception to the delegates in the 
County Hall, which is located on the south bank of the 
Thames, diagonally opposite the Houses of Parliament. 
The entrance was by a beautiful hall with wide, white 
marble stairs leading to the reception chamber, where 
Lady Lawrence graciously greeted each member of the 
Conference. There was an excellent musical program, 
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and an elaborate buffet supper was served. Later on the 
visitors gathered on the terrace and, in little informal 
groups, discussed various topics of interest, while every 
quarter hour the chimes of Big Ben could be heard from 
across the river. The ubiquitous photographer took his — 
first picture of the group on the terrace before sunset. 
He followed us on all the various trips that were planned ~ 
during the week and clicked his camera whenever there 
Was an opportunity. We stopped counting the exaet 
number of times he succeeded in shooting his victims. 


VISITS TO RESIDENTIAL SCHOOLS 


On Tuesday afternoon, the delegates were taken in 
eight or nine big motor char-a-banes, each holding about 
forty, to the Oak Lodge School and the Jews’ Deaf and 
Dumb Home, both located on Nightingale Lane, in the 
South-West district of London. The two schools are next 
door to each other, separated only by a wooden fence. 
At both places there were exhibitions of physical training, 
very beautiful dancing by the girls at Oak Lodge, and 
clever gymnastic work by the boys in the Jews’ Deaf and 
Dumb Home: Oak Lodge being the school for elder deaf 
girls, had pupils of 13 to 16 years of age. A visit through 
the shops showed excellent work in decorative art and 
sewing. The Jews’ Deaf and Dumb Home is a small 
school with an enrollment below fifty, under the direction 
of a private board of trustees. The ages of the pupils 
range from four or five years to sixteen. Throughout 
the whole school course, the academic side of the instruc- 
tion is stressed and only a few hours a week are devoted 
to manual training. Tea was served on the lawns of both 
schools. . 

From Nightingale Lane, the char-a-bancs went on to 
Anerley, past the huge glass towers of the once famous 
Crystal Palace. Upon arrival at the school, a very ‘‘high’’ 
tea was served. (We all learned to drink tea before the 
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week was over). Anerley is the school for elder boys, . 
from 13 to 16 years of age, with an enroliment of about 
90, 60 of whom are residential pupils. They are housed 
in four well-appointed cottages, each in charge of a master 
and a house mother. The curriculum is arranged so that 
the boys spend half the time in school and the other half 
in the shops. The shop classes were in operation to enable 
_the visitors to judge the quality of the work done there. 
It was uniformly good, but'as we have already remarked, 
the absence of machinery was very noticeable. We should 
think that a power saw, a jointer, a planer, a mortise- 
and-tenon machine, and up-to-date shoe repairing machin- 
ery would be almost a necessity in a school that claims 
to be somewhat of a trade school. Still, their graduates 
all seem to find steady employment after leaving school, 
and this, after all, is the test as to the value of the train- 
ing given there. 

On Wednesday morning, a special train left Victoria 
Station to take the members of the Conference to Margate 
to visit the Royal Schools for the Deaf. This is the oldest 
and largest school in the United Kingdom, with an enroll- 
ment of over 400 pupils. The plant is commodious and 
well equipped, with the exception of some of the school- 
room furniture which we should like to see replaced by 
modern desks. There is a fine primary department 
there, consisting of four or five cottages with full accom- 
modation, including a classroom and dining room, for ten 
or twelve little tots in each. A large, beautiful, tiled 
swimming pool is under construction. According to the 
gossip that we could pick up from our British brethren, 
the finances of the Margate school are in a more flourish- 
ing state than those of any other English school. Upon — 
the conclusion of: Dr. Hall’s paper and a visit through 
the various buildings, all the guests sat down to a most 
generous, well-cooked and well-served luncheon. There 
being no Eight:enth Amendment to the British Constitu- 
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tion, the liquid refreshments on the table were of various 
and sundry kinds, and we are under oath not to divulge 
which kind the American visitors chose. In the afternoon 
a performance of the ‘‘Bohemian Girl’’ was given on the 
lawn by the pupils of the school. The whole of the acting 
was highly creditable and showed great pains in rehearsal. 
Some parts of the pageantry deserve special mention, 
such as the gipsy revels, the huntresses’ dance, a dance 
by the gipsy maidens, the grand Italian Circus, the ‘‘ pack 
of cards,’’ a minuet, and finally the grand mass move- 
ment. The Board of Trustees, Mr. White, the headmaster, 
’ the matron, and all the members of the staff are to be 
congratulated upon the excellence of their entertainment. . 

The school at Rayners, Penn, Bucks, of which Mr. 
Barnes is the headmaster, and which was visited on — 
Thursday afternoon, was perhaps the most beautiful of 
all the schools we saw. It was formerly a great estate 
with an artificial lake in the grounds, There were little 
boats with sidewheels in which the children could sail 
around the lake. Although the pupilage is made up of. 
- mentally and physically defective deaf children, as well as 
blind-deaf, they made a very good appearance, showing 
the excellent work of reclamation carried on at that school. 
- One of the most interesting demonstrations of drill was 
when the sighted deaf took hold of the blind-deaf and 
helped them execute all the various movements. 

The last function of the Conference was a banquet 
held at the Victoria Hotel on Friday evening, which 
nearly every member attended. Lord and Lady Charn- 
wood received before dinner was served, and Lord Charn- 
wood acted as toastmaster. After the banquet the hall 
was cleared for dancing, and the party did not break up 
till well past midnight. 

Looking back at the Conference as a whole, there is 
no question that it will go down as one of the great 
conventions in the history of the education of the deaf. 
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Everybody felt that the papers read had been of a very 
high character, that he had learned a great deal, and 
above all, that he had made friendships which well recom- 
pensed him for his trouble in coming to the meeting, 
whether it was merely from another part of England, 
from the European Continent, or from across the ocean. 
Special credit is due to Mr. Barnes, the general secretary, 
and to all the London teachers who served on committees, 
and who, for weeks before the convention, gave of their 
time and strength to insure the successful carrying out of 
the well laid plans. 


‘TOBIAS BRILL, 
ieee in the New Jersey School, 
N. J. 
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GOVERNMENT AID AT GALLAUDET COLLEGE 


The authorities of the Columbia Institution for the 
Deaf have found so many mistaken ideas prevalent in 
regard to government aid for students in the advanced 
department, known as Gallaudet College, that I am writing 
briefly to explain the situation as controlled by the laws of | 
the United States and by the rules of the Board of Direc- 
tors of the institution. 

Congress has passed laws, from time to time, for the 
assistance of indigent students at Gallaudet. No other 
students except needy ones are provided for, and all others 
who can pay part or all of the full tuition fee of $500 are 
expected to do so. 

The total number of free scholarships available is 125 
and the Board of Directors of the institution is author- 
ized to make these free scholarships stand for such part of 
the expense of instructing the students as it may see fit. 
For many years, a free scholarship has been understood to 
cover the cost of tuition, board, room, laundry, and ordi- 
nary medical attention. It does not cover books, car fare, 
clothing and incidental expenses. 

There seem to be three very widespread misunderstand- 
ings in regard to the awarding of free scholarships. One 
of these is that the free scholarships are open to any 
student, no matter what his financial circumstances may 
be. As I have already explained, this is an entirely wrong 
idea. 

The second misunderstanding is that the scholarships 
are awarded by Members of Congress or United States 
Senators on application of a candidate. The truth of the 
matter is that there is no such statute on the books of the 
United States. Scholarships are awarded on the recom- 
mendation of the Board of Directors of the institution 
and should be applied for only to the President of the 
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institution. The final authority in giving the scholarships 
is the Secretary of the Interior. 

The Board of Directors of the institution, which con- 
trols its business affairs, by its own vote, requires a recom- 
mendation from the Member of Congress from the District 
in which the applicant for the free scholarship resides, 
saying that he has investigated the case and believes it 
to be a worthy one. — 

The third misunderstanding is that each state is assigned 

a certain number of scholarships at Gallaudet College. 
The fact is that the statutes provide that no candidate 
who has successfully passed the requirements for admis- 
’ sion and who comes from a state having less than three 
students already on the free list, shall be refused admis- 
sion in order to allow a successful candidate to enter from 
a state having already three or more on the free list. 

It has been my experience that many candidates apply 
to Congressmen for free scholarships at Gallaudet College 
before they have passed the entrance examinations. This, 
of course, means a great deal of needless inquiry, corre- 
spondence and explanation of the true state of affairs. 

In a considerable number of cases, students unable to > 
pass the examinations for the collegiate department have 
hoped, through application to a Congressman, to obtain . 
a year or more of free tuition in the lower department 
of the institution, known as the Kendall School. No free 
scholarships are provided in this department, every stu- 
dent being paid for by a state, municipality, or private 
person. 

The object of this article is to place before the heads 
of schools for the deaf and the parents of deaf children 
who are hoping to enter Gallaudet College, the following 
principal facts: 

1. That there are no free students in the Kendall School, 
the lower department of the Columbia Institution for the 
Deaf. 
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2. There are 125 free scholarships for needy students 
in the advanced department, known as Gallaudet Coliege, © 
suflicient to accommodate all worthy students for whom 
there is room. 

3. Applicants for free scholarships must first have 
passed the required entrance examinations and been ad- 
mitted by the Faculty of the College. 

4. Such applicants must be really in need of assistance. 
If they are able to pay any part of the tuition fee, the 
Board of Directors of the college is empowered to make 
a reasonable contract with the parents in accordance with 
their means. 

5. Applications for free scholarships should not be made 
to Members of Congress but should be made to the Presi- 
dent of the institution, who will act upon them promptly 
and see that proper recommendations are made to the 
Board of Directors for final submission to’ the Secretary 
of the Interior. Regular forms are furnished for these ap- 
plications, in which parents are required to state, under 
oath, their financial circumstances, size of the family and 
other information bearing upon their ability to pay 
tuition. 

It will relieve the authorities of the Columbia Institu- 
tion for the Deaf of a great deal of unnecessary corre- 
spondence and facilitate the handling of applications for 
scholarships if these facts can be spread abroad and used 
in connection with the admission of candidates to Gal- 
laudet College. ‘ 


PERCIVAL HALL, 
President of Gallaudet College, 
Washington, D. C. 
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THE SURVEY OF SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF 


This article has been prepared by the editor of the Annals on 
the basis of the data collected by the National Research Council’s 
Committee on the Survey of Schools for the Deaf. 


INTRODUCTION 


In agreement with the progressive trend in education — 
authorities of schools for the deaf have long felt the 
need of a thorough investigation for the purpose of sug- 
gesting standards for the general betterment of the in- 
stitutions in their care. 

This feeling during the past ten years found definite | 
expression in. various attempts to study the problems in- 
cident to the education of deaf children. Among these 
efforts was the work of Pintner, Patterson and Reamer, 
who made separate scientific studies of the psychology 
of deaf children and its relation to their achievement in 
school. Another noteworthy effort was the work of a spe- 
cial committee of prominent educators of the deaf, whose 
researches were summed up in a report published by its 
chairman, R. O. Johnson, formerly superintendent of the 
’ Indiana School for the Deaf.’ These studies, being limit- 
ed in scope, did not completely cover the field, but they 
did serve to quicken the desire for a thorough, impartial 
survey of the efficiency of schools for the deaf carried 
out on a general scale by competent educators of the deaf. 

A plan to bring this to fulfillment was submitted a_ 
little over two years ago to the National Research Coun-— 
cil, which eventually endorsed the project as a worth 
while scientific undertaking and agreed to conduct such 
a study under its auspices and with the codperation of 
the executive committee of the Conference of Superinten- 
dents and Principals of American Schools for the Deaf. 
With its endorsement the National Research Council en- 
listed the aid of the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial 

Schools for the Deaf,’’ 
1920; (Wm. B. Burford, Printer, Indianapolis.) 
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which generously provided the funds for the contem- 
plated investigation. 

To direct the course of the survey, the National Re- 
search Council chose a committee of representative edu- 
cators of the deaf as well as men prominent in various 
fields of science. This committee was composed as fol- 
lows: Vernon Kellogg, chairman of the Division of Edu- 
cational Relations, National Research Council, Washing- 
ton, D. C., chairman; Ludvig Hektoen, chairman of the 
Division of Medical Sciences, National Research Council; 
Robert S. Woodworth, chairman of the Division of An- 
thropology and Psychology, National Research Council; 
Percival Hall, president of Gallaudet College, represent- 
ing the Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf 
and the Conference of Superintendents and Principals 
of American Schools for the Deaf; Charles W. Richard- 
son, representing the Permanent Committee of the Deaf 
Child, of the American Medical Association; A. L. E. 
Crouter, superintendent of the Pennsylvania Institution 
for the Deaf, representing the American Association to 
Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, and the 
executive committee of the Conference of Superintendents 
and Principals of American Schools for the Deaf; and 
Rudolph Pintner, professor of educational psychology, 
Teachers College, New York.’ 

Plans drawn up for the conduct of the survey were 
considered and approved by this committee, and two 
field agents engaged to visit a number of typical schools 
for the deaf in this country during the school year 1924- 
1925, for the purpose of gathering the data desired. The 
chief field agent was Professor Herbert E. Day, and the 
assistant investigator, Assistant Professor Irving S. Fus- 


_ *When Drs. Hektoen and Woodworth retired from the work of 
the committee, their places were filled by the appointment of Dr. 
Victor C. Vaughan and Dr. George M. Stratton; and following the 
death of Dr. Crouter in June, 1925, Dr. Harris Taylor, suporin- 
tendent of the Institution for the Improved Instruction of Deaf- 
Mates, New York, joined the committee, 
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feld, both of Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. Pro- 
fessor Day visited all the schools taking part in the sur- 
vey, and Professor Fusfeld assisted in those visited dur- 
ing the first part of the investigation, in the fall of 
1924. 

The information to be collected and the questions to be 
studied touched upon practically every phase of the © 
education of deaf children. A questionnaire, which was 
forwarded in advance of the field agents to the different 
school authorities, sought details regarding type of school, 
general management, executive authority, administration, 
financial support, receipts and expenditures, legal status, 
qualifications, salaries and training of teachers, curricu- - 
lum, methods of instruction, library, custodial care, extra 
schoolroom life, occupation of graduates, and general 
school policy. 

To serve as a basis for a study of the pupilage in 
schools for the deaf, pupil cards were also sent to each 
school visited, on which certain facts were to be filled 
out, such as sex, race, age, birthplace, age when deafness _ 
occurred, cause of deafness, age when first admitted to 
school, schools attended, grade, subjects studied, methods 
of instruction, means of communication, number of years 
taught speech, language relied upon at home, length of 
kindergarten and preliminary manual training, trades . 
learned in school, parentage, and physical condition. . 

The survey also attempted a scientific determination 
of the degree of residual hearing possessed by children in 
schools for the deaf, for which purpose use was made of 
the 3-A audiometer, a device standardized by the West- 
ern Electric Company. Opportunity was also afforded to 
make a study of the results of speech work in schools 
for the deaf, and to do this a series of tests for both 
speech-reading and the intelligibility of speech were pre- 
pared. An additional feature of the investigation was the 
application on a wide scale of standard mental and edu- 
cational tests to discover the extent to which the edu- 
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eation of deaf children is keeping pace with their native 
ability and to establish norms in both of these fields. 

The field agents, further, during the course of their 
visit to the various schools, made careful note of those 
‘prominent features or practices that it would be of 
benefit to emphasize in a comparative study of the work 
of such schools. , 

At the outset of the investigation it was found advis- 
able to limit the study of deaf pupils, especially for the 
mental and educational tests and the tests for hearing, 
to those who had reached their twelfth birthday, for, 
owing to their marked handicap in language understand- 
ing, deaf children below this age are quite uncertain in 


. their responses. 


As the National Research Council planned to com- 
plete the survey within the nine months of the school 
year beginning September, 1924, it was found necessary 
to limit the investigation to a number of schools’ which 
typified the different practices followed. It was on this 
principle that the following schools—42 in all, 28 residen- 
tial and 14 day-schools—were invited to participate in 
the survey." The month each school was visited and the 
enrollment as of October, 1924, are also given. 


New Jersey School ...............-sceceesers September 248 
Lexington Ave. School (N.Y.C.).September 240 
Hartford School ... September 190 
‘Horace Mann School (Boston)......0ctober 150 
* Kendall School October 50 
St. Joseph’s Institute ..........se October 374 
Newark’ Day-School October 83 
Rochester School (N.Y.) November 171 
Rochester Day-School (N.Y.)......... November 
LeCouteulx St. Mary ’s Institution.. November 182 


7A few schools of types that would have added to the value of 
the survey, although invited, did not, for various reasons, take 
part in the survey. A number of other important schools originally 
included in the list to be surveyed, which were quite eager to be 
visited, were finally necessarily omittcd because of the limited time 
available and the fact that similar types had already been visited. 
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Erie Day-School November 27 
Western Pennsylvania School........ November 296 
Cleveland Day-School November 140 
Ohio School ..... November 509 
Pennsylvania Institution ............... December 543 
North Carolina School .............:.0000 January 301 
Virginia School January 196 
South Carolina School ............cc000e January 206 
Alabama School January 212 
Mississippi School January 184 
Arkansas Schoot February 301 
Missouri School February 307 
‘Texas School .... February 464 
Gallaudet Day-School (St. Louis) ..March 
Parker Practice Day-School 
(Chicago) _.... March 125 
A. G. Bell Day-School (Chicago) ..March 84 
Iowa School .... March 293 
Nebraska School April 177 
Utah School April 118 
California School April 181 
Gough School (San Francisco)......May 41 
Oregon School May 123 
Washington School May 119 
Portland Day-School May 30 
_ Minneapolis Day-School June 69 
St. Paul Day-School June 22 
Beidler Day-School (Chicago).....June 110 


Thus, a little over 8,000 deaf children were included 
in the schools visited, this number, according to the sta- 
tisties given in the American Annals of the Deaf, Janu- 
ary, 1925, approximating 52 per cent of the total at- 
tendance of schools for the deaf in this country. . 

Upon completion of the survey, the task of analyzing 
the data collected was taken up so that the results ob- 
tained could be published with reasonable dispatch. In 
this analysis, as given in subsequent chapters, the schools . 
concerned are designated by either symbol or number, 
the key to which is in the possession of the National Re- 
search Council, Washington, D. C. A school desiring to 
determine its symbol or number should make inquiry of 
the Council, addressing Dr. A. L. Barrows, secretary of 
the Division of Educational Relations. . ; 

With one accord, the schools included within the sur- 
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vey entered into the study with the greatest enthusiasm 
and interest, offering every facility at their command to 
make it both thorough and complete. The National Re- 
search Council, the committee directing the survey, and 
the field agents here make grateful acknowledgement, re- 
alizing that such success as pertains to the undertaking is 
in large measure due to this spirit of codperation. 


ResipnvaL or CnILpREN IN SCHOOLS FOR THE 
Dear 


A phase of the survey arousing especial interest was 
the testing of the hearing of children in schools for the 
deaf by means of an audiometric device. The carrying 
out of such measurements on so extensive a scale was 
made possible through the kindness and generosity of Mr. 
J. Henry Wood, of the Western Electric Company, who 
not only placed at the disposal of the National Research 
Council two 3-A audiometers for the entire course of the 
survey, but also had experts do the testing without cost 
in four of the residential schools and in one of the day- 
schools. 

In all the other schools visited by the field agents, the 
latter themselves conducted the tests when the school was 
small in size, or had this done in schools where there 
were large numbers of children by teachers or officers ° 
selected by the managing officer for their ability to decide 
quickly and accurately. In the latter schools the field 
agents first explained the procedure to those who were to 
do the testing, then had them test some 15 or 20 chil- 
dren, correcting their method and checking up on re- 
sults. All doubtful cases were referred to the field 
agents, for in many. schools there were some children 
whose responses could not be relied upon. Such children 
were later re-tested by the field agents, all doubtful re- 
sults being discarded: 

These tests were made individually in the quietest room 
available with a group of from 10 to 15 pupils present 
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at atime. It was found advisable to begin with the older 
classes, for the news of what was being done soon spread 
throughout the school and these older children were able 
to convince the younger boys and girls that there was 
nothing painful in having one’s hearing measured. Prac- 
tice with older children, too, gave the teacher in charge 
the necessary confidence and skill in operating the audio- 
meter before taking on the younger groups. ; 

When the children were assembled, the field agent ex- 
plained what had to be done and gave a demonstration, 
frequently testing the hearing of his assistant and him- 
self. The hearing in each ear was tested some eight or 
ten times before a decision was reached, and every pre- 
caution was taken to prevent error in results. 

The principles upon which the 3-A audiometer operates 
are given by Dr. Edwin L. La Crosse, in a paper on ‘‘The 
Method of Testing Hearing and the Standardization of 
Terms as Applied to the Training of Residual Hearing,”’’ 
read at the twenty-third meeting of the Convention of 
American Instructors of the Deaf, Belleville, Ont., July, 
1923, as follows: 


The generator is of the vibratory reed type. It gives a com- 
pound tone of variable intensity. An analysis of this tone shows 
that it has frequency components throughout the important range 
of speech frequency, that is, from 200 to 2,000. The zero hearing 
point is taken as the average intensity where one feels the sound 
wave. The 100 per cent hearing point is taken as the average 


threshold intensity for people who are known to have normal 
hearing. The range of intensities between these two points is _ 


divided into 100 equal loudness stops. 


A further description of the apparatus used is given in 
the following excerpt from a paper by Dr. Harvey 
Fletcher on ‘‘Some New Methods and Apparatus for 
Testing the Acuity of Hearing and Their Relation to the . 
Speech and Tuning Fork Methods,’’ published in the 
Laryngoscope, July, 1925. (Vol. XXXV, No. 7): 

The 3-A audiometer has been developed to take the place of 
such tests as the watch tick tests, the acoumeter tests, or those 
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designed to make a very quick test of the general hearing level. 
In this instrument a tone having components throughout the entire 
speech frequency range is electrically generated and delivered 
to a receiver to be held on the ear of the patient. The volume of 
the tone is controlled by the same attenuator unit as used in the 
other audiometers. It reads directly either in sensation units 
loss or per cent hearing loss, since it was found for this tone 
that there were just 100 S U between the threshold of hearing 
and the theshold of feeling for the normal ear. This instrument 
has been found to be particularly useful in schools for the deaf. 
It enables the teachers to grade the degree of hearing of the 
child very quickly, which aids them in deciding upon the kind of 
methods to be used in teaching him. It is also useful in making 
a@ quick test of the hearing of large groups when they are to be 
tested one at a time. 


The purpose of the test was to find the faintest tone 
that the individual being examined could hear. When a 
child being tested indicated that the test tone was barely 
audible with the pointer at 40, this would mean that his 
loss of hearing was 40 per cent, that is, his hearing was 
60 per cent normal. If the child heard the test tone at 
zero or below zero, that would be an indication of no loss 
of hearing from the normal, hence his auditory power 
was at least 100. If on the other hand the pointer stood 
at 100, the loss was total, showing a zero hearing ability, 
. @ point where the ear experiences a tactile and not an 
auditory impression. The positive figure of residual 
hearing, that is, the percentage of normal auditory abil- 
ity, is the one used throughout this report. 

As the audiometer used was not of the silent type, it 
was impossible to deaden the sound made by the vibra- 
tory coil, even though the latter was placed in a closet 
or outside the room where the tests were being made. 
Where the children had but a small.amount of hearing, 
45 per cent or less, this removal of the vibratory coil from 
the room was unnecessary, but it is likely that the figures 
given of amounts of hearing from zero to 45 per cent 
. are more accurate than those from 45 to 100 per cent. It 
seemed difficult for many of the children of the latter. 
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type, unaccustomed to differentiating between sounds, to 
distinguish between the noise of the vibratory coil and 
that of the test sound. Everything possible was done to 
muffle the sound of the vibratory coil. When necessary 
the child put a wad of absorbent cotton or a hand- 
kerchief over the ear not being tested and was told to 
hold his hand to that ear to shut out as much extraneous 
sound as possible. 


TaBLe I, 
Classification ef the Measured Amount of Hearing of All White 
Children Tested Who Were Twelve Years of Age and Over. 


Number of Children According to Age. 

o 

Hearing | 12 | 13 | 14 | 15 | 16 | 17 | 18 | 19 | 20 | 21+|ages 
0 9{|12]15 13 | 18 | 16} 13 | 17 | 10 | 13 | 136 


1- 5 32 | 37 | 19 | 26 | 36 | 20 | 18 | 21 | 11 | 20 | 240 
6- 10 35 | 54 | 53 | 44 | 46 | 40 | 24 | 29 | 15 | 21 | 361 
1l- 15 54 | G1 | G4 | 48 | 47 | 53 | 27 | 34 | 19 | 18 | 425 
16- 20 79 | 97 | 90 | 83 | 75 | 65 | 42 | 31 | 28 | 17 | 607 
21- 25 80 | 75 | 83 | 92 | 85 | 60 { 47 | 35 | 34 | 23 | 614 
26- 30 54 | 61 | 82 | 50 | 63 } 41 | 32 | 28 | 15 | 22 | 448 


31- 35 49 | 42 | 56 | 48 | 49 | 42 | 37 | 19 | 15 | 13 | 370 
36- 40 38 | 33 | 55 | 37 | 47 | 28 | 33 | 14 | 16 | 12 | 313 
41- 45 31.| 37 | 41 | 46 | 41 | 28 | 21 | 12 | 10 | 10 | 277 
. 46- 50 18 | 38 | 47 | 21 | 32 | 22 | 17 | 14] 16} 9 | 234 
51- 55 26 | 18 | 27 | 31; 19|16} 9,10] 9] 91] 174 
46- 60 2 14) 8| 3] 8] 3 | 128 
61- 65 20} | 21[ 7{ 2 {| 105 
66- 70 7113/12] 9] 8| 6] 5] 4]..].. 64 
71- 75 7; 5{ 8} 8} 6] 1] 171 37 
76- 80 4, 7] 6] 4] 3] 1] 3 2; 30 
81- 85 4} 5] 4) 6] 3] 2; 1 25 
Total 571 |633 |704 |604 (622 |462 |342 |279 |207 |194 |4618 


Table I gives the classification, according to age, of the 
children tested with the audiometer—exclusive of those in 
_ schools for the colored, deaf. The first column to the. 
left represents the ranges of hearing, from zero to 100. 
The column of particular significance is the last one to 
the right which presents the total number for all ages for 
the respective degrees of hearing. 

The general median or central tendency for the respec- 
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tive age groups, as well as for the total number in the 
table given above seems to be represented by those chil- 
dren who possess from 21 to 23 per cent hearing, as 
measured by the audiometer. 

The same data in another and perhaps more practical 
form are given in Table II. Here the classification shows 


TaBLE II 
Percentage Classification of the Measured Amount of Hearing of 
All White Children Tested Who Were Twelve Years of Age 


and Over 

ey Percentage of Total Number of Children 2 
According to Age 
2 
13] 14] 19] 16] 17] 18] 19 | 20 | 21+ 


.0 | 1.57] 1.89} 2.13] 2.15] 2.89] 3.46] 3.8 | 6.09] 4.83] 6.7 | 2.94 

1- 5) 5.6 | 5.84] 2. 4.3 | 5.78] 4.32| 5.26] 7.52) 5.31/10.3 | 5.19 
6- 10) 6.12) 8.53) 7.52) 7. J 
11- 15} 9.45} 9.63] 9.09] 7.94] 7.55/11.47] 7.89}12.18] 9.17) 9.27] 9.2 
16- 8.76)13.14 
21- 13.29 
26- 30] 9.45! 9.63}11.64| 8.27|10.12] 8.87| 9.35|10.03| 7.24/11.34| 9.70 
31- 35} 8.58) 6.63) 7.95] 7.94) 7.87} 9.09]10.81| 6.81) 7.24) 6.7 | 8.01 
36- 40] 6.65] 5.21| 7.81] 6.12] 7.55} 6.06] 9.64] 5.01] 7.72] 6.18] 6.77 
41- 45) 5.42) 5.84] 5.82) 7.61] 6.59] 6.06] 6.14] 4.3 | 4.83] 5.15] 5.99 
46- 50! 3.15! 6. | 6.67) 3.47) 5.14] 4.76] 4.97] 5.01] 7.72| 4.63) 5.06 
51- 55] 4.55) 2.84) 3.83] 5.13) 3.05] 3.46] 2.63] 3.58) 4.34] 4.63) 3.76 
56. 60; 4.02] 2.21) 3.12] 3.14] 2.41] 2.81] 2.33] 1.07) 3.86] 1.54] 2.77 
61- 65} 3.5 | 2.68] 1.98) 2.15) 3.371 1.51] .87] 2.5 | 1.03) 2.27 
66- 7 22) 2.05) 1.74) 1.49) 1.28) 1.3 | 1.46) 1.43)........ 
71- 75} 1.22] 1.13! 1.32] .96) .21] .29] .3d)........ 
76- 80} .7 1.1 85} .48} .21] .87 1.03) .64 
8l1- 85) .7 | .79| .56) .48) .43] .29)...._.. -| 54 


within each age group the percentage, in place of thie 
numerical distribution, of the children falling within the 
different hearing levels as measured by the audiometer, 
‘namely from zero to 100. The final column also sum- 
marizes the same information for all the ages. 

It may be noted from the foregoing tables that the 
number of children who are totally deaf, that is, with no 
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trace of auditory sensitivity, as determined by the audio- 
meter test, constitute but a small proportion of pupils in 
schools for the deaf in the United States, there being only 
. 136 such instances out of 4,618, or 2.94 per cent. It is 
quite probable, however, that in the case of a number of 
the younger children, feeling the vibrations when the au- 
diometer indicated 5 or 10 per cent was mistaken for an 
- auditory impression and, despite the best efforts of the 
examiners, so reported. If the test could have been 
stripped of this uncertainty, it is likely that the number of 
children registered in the zero column of hearing would 
_ be greater. 

An additional fact disclosed by these tables is that there 
seems to be in the lower age groups, between 12 and 16 
years inclusive, a greater proportion of children with 
degrees of hearing ability in the upper ranges—bctween 
50 and 100—as compared with those in the older groups. © 
Conversely, within the upper age groups, between 17 and 
over, there seems to be a comparatively greater propor- 
- tion of children who are included within the lower hear- 
ing levels—between 0 and 50. This may point to the 
possibility that children with the lesser degrees of hear- 
ing remain in school longer, taking more time to complete 
the course of study. This condition is better expressed in 
the subjoined table: 


Taste III 
Percentage Distribution for Each Age Group 


Ages 


Degree of 
Hearing 


12] 14] 15] 16] 171 18] 19] 20 | 21+ 

0- 
51-100|16.08] 13.55] 14.06|15.87|13.31|10.14| 9.03] 8.93] 8.68] $.23/12.80 
Total 


A distribution was also obtained for those children 
tested for their hearing in schools for the colored deaf 
and is here given in Table IV. The general hearing level, 
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or median, for children in such schools seems to lie be- . 
tween 16 and 20, as contrasted with a median of 21 to 
25 for children in schools other than these. The propor- 
tion of those with no auditory power at all, as determined ~ 
by the audiometer, is here greater than for white chil- 
dren, the percentage being 13.66, as against 2.94 for the 
latter class. There is also a more marked preponderance 
among the lower hearing levels in all ages. However, ow- 
ing to the small number of these children examined, in ad- 
dition to all the other possibilities of unreliability, the re- 
sults in this instance are probably not so conclusive. 


TaBLs IV 


Classification of the Measured Amount of Hearing of Children 
Twelve Years of Age and Over, Tested in Schools for the 


Colored Deaf 

a Number of Children According to Age ~ < 

& 13] 14] 15] 16] 17] 18] 19] 20] 21+ 

6- 10 | 2] 3 2 
1-15) 2] 2] 2] 2] 1] 1] 2] 2! 1] 1] 46 
16- 20)......... 4} 3/ 1] 1] 3] 2 7 
21. 3} 1] 17 3] 2] 1] 3] a] 3} 18 
31- 35)......... 1/ 4] 1] 3] 1 2 
36- 40).........| 2} 3] 2 i. 8 
41. 45) 2 6 
Totals) 5 {21 | 25| 12| 23 | 21| 18] 8| 13 | 16 | 161 


Median Degree of Hearing = 16-20 


j 
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No percentage distribution is attempted for the classi- 
fication as given in Table IV of the children in schools 
for the colored deaf, as the number within each age group 
is too small to make such a classification significant. 


CLASSIFICATION ACCORDING TO SCHOOLS 


Further analysis of the results obtained by the audio- 
meter test reveals important differences in the nature of 
the pupilage of day-schools as compared with that of 
residential schools. 

In order to make this clear, the distribution by num- 
ber of the measured amount of hearing of children in day- 
schools is first given in Table V, each school being denoted 
by a number. Exclusive of the children tested in the one 
school for hard-of-hearing children included in the sur- 
vey, the total number considered is 656. For this group 
the median degree of hearing in audiometer percentage is 
31 to 35, whereas for all the children tested the median 
is 21 to 25. Only 7 out of 625 cases in the day-schools 
were registered as having no hearing whatever, this 
being 1.06 per cent of the total, as against a per cent of 
_ 2.94 for the same group among all the children tested for 
their hearing. 

In the school for hard-of-hearing children already men- 
tioned, only 9 pupils were tested for their hearing. Of 
these 1 showed possession of 41 to 45 per cent hearing, 2 
from 46 to 50, 2 from 66 to 70, 1 from 76 to 80, 2 from 
’ §81 to 85, and 1 from 91 to 95 per cent. — 

The distribution for the residential schools is given in 
Table VI, comprising a total of 3,953 children, each school 
being designated by a number. The median degree of 
hearing in such schools, it appéars, is between 21 and 25 
per cent, an-average that is lower than that which seems 
‘to prevail in day-schools for deaf children, where the 
median degree of hearing is between 31 and 35 per cent. 
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The comparison of the two types of schools is brought 
out more clearly in the following presentation of the above 
data, giving the percentage of children who had the re- 
spective degrees of hearing: 


Degree of Residential “ti 
easing Day-Schools All Schools 
0 3.41% 1, 2.94% 

1- 5 4.96 5.94 5.19 
6- 10 8.14 - 6.55 7.81 

11- 15 . 9.81 7.31 9.2 
16- 20 13.38 10.82 13.14 
21- 25 14.01 9.6 13.29 
26- 30 10.14 6.86 9.70 
31- 35 8.17 7.01 8.01 
36- 40 6.70 5.18 6.77 
-41- 45 5.97 6.55 5.99 
* 46- 50 4.98 5.48 5.06 
51- 55 3.34 6.09 3.76 
56- 60 2.30 5.18 2.77 
61- 65 1.41 6.7 2.27 
66. 70 -93 4.11 1.38 

71- 75 58 1.98 
76- 80 53 1.52 64 
81- 85 45 1.21 54 
86- 90 3 45 34 
91- 95 15 3 15 
96-100 25 15 
99.91 99.90 99.90 


Thus, in addition to showing a higher median of hear- 
ing, the day-schools contain a greater proportion of 
children in the upper hearing levels, with a percentage 
of 27.54 for the ranges between 50 and 100, as against 
10.24 per cent of the total in the residential schools. Con- 
versely, the residential schools seem to attract a greater 
ratio of pupils who fall within the lower levels of hearing, 
from 0 to 50, the percentage being 89.67, as compared 
with 72.36 per cent of the total for the same type of 
children in the day-schools. 


SUMMARY 
A number of facts stand out clearly as the result of 


the survey of the hearing of children in schools for the 
deaf. 
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1. The enthusiasm manifested in this part of the sur- 
vey indicates that both officers and teachers in schools for 
the deaf recognize the need of obtaining such data con- 
cerning their pupils. 


2. A reliable yet rapid test such as may be made by the 
audiometer makes possible effective grading for the dif- 
ferent parts of the school curriculum, whether they be 
classroom subjects, auricular training, rhythm classes, 
or speech work. 


3. The test by the audiometer may serve as an aid in 
determining which children should be admitted to schools 
‘for the deaf. 


4. The median, or central tendency, of the degree of 
hearing of children in schools for the deaf is represented 
by 21 to 25 per cent as measured by the audiometer, 
that is, a loss of from 75 to 80 per cent of normal hearing. 


5. A surprisingly small number, approximately 3 per 
cent, of the entire number tested for hearing were found 
to be totally deaf. 


6. A greater proportion of the younger children, between 
the ages of 12 and 16, inclusive, possess hearing within 
the upper levels, from 50 to 100, than is true for the 
older children tested. 


7. The median level of hearing in children in day- 
schools is higher than it is in children in residential 
schools for the deaf, 31 to 35 per cent in the former and 
21 to 25 in the latter. 


8. The enrollment in residential schools seems to bear 
a higher ratio of children within the lower ranges of 
hearing, from 0 to 50, than is the case in day-schools. 


9. The survey having definitely established that chil- 
dren attending schools for the deaf possess hearing in 
varying degrees, the direct question follows: What steps 
are such schools taking to make of this auditory power 
an active agency in the education of these children? 
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Spreecn Tests Scnoous FoR THE DEAF 


An important feature of the survey of schools for the 
deaf was the study of that phase of the training of deaf | 
children concerned with building up efficiency in the use 
’ of speech and ability in speech-reading. To conduct 
such a study from an impartial point of view, it was 
deemed advisable to construct a series of tests based upon 
scientific principles and which could be applied objec- 
tively and uniformly. The procedure adopted gains ad- 
ditional interest from the possibility that it may suggest 
the lines to be followed in developing ‘a method for ac- 
curately evaluating this kind of instruction in schools for 
the deaf. 


SPEECH-READING TEST 


To carry out the purposes of the tests in speech-read- 
ing, a series of sets of sentences embodying the entire 
range of sounds as they may be interpreted by the eye 
was constructed. The guide used in making up these sen- 
tences was developed from an analysis given by Dr. Ed- 
mund §. Conklin in an article entitled ‘‘A Method for 
the Determination of Relative Skill in Lip-Reading,’’ 
printed in the Volta Review for May, 1917. A compari- 
son of this classification of sounds was also made with 
that given in Martha Bruhn’s ‘‘Muller-Walle Method of 
Lip-Reading for the Deaf.’”’ On the basis of these two — 
studies, the following chart was devised for the con- 
struction of the sentences to be used in the speech-reading 
test. 

Group I. 


p, b, m 


8, z, soft ¢ 

sh, zh, ch, j 

k, g, ng 

oo (long 00), w, W 


(One at least.from each of the following homophenous groups.) 
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Grovp II. 
(One of each sound.) 


long vowels 

short vowels 

aw, ur, 00, (short 00,) a, oi, ow 
Grovp III 


(Words formed from several of this group of combinations used 


in each set of sentences.) 


thr—, gr—, sp— 
—id, —rk, —mp, —st, —ck, —bl, —ng, —nk. 


With the above guide as a basis, the following sen- 
tences were constructed for use in the speech-reading 


tests: 
A 


1. Will you mail my letter? 

2, -THave you ever seen the ocean? 

3. She rang the doorbel] this afternoon. 

4. The baby threw the ball in the yard. 

5. What book are you reading now? 

6. Can you hear the sound of my voice? 

7. He had better run out of the rain. 

8. How long have you lived in this town? 

9. When do you expect to go home for -the holidays? 
10. Tell the child his father and mother have come. 


B 


1. Have you read this book? 

2. We are having zero weather now. 

3. Do you expect to go to college? 

4. Please bring me a glass of water. 

5. I don’t think it will rain very hard. 

6. We saw the horse jump the fence, 

7. What time do you get up in the morning? 

& What are you going to do with the oil? 

9. I am sorry that I cannot show her the game. 

10. How old are the youngest children in this school? 


Did you study your lesson? 

I never heard of that before. 

How long have you been in school? 

Don’t sit on the edge of your chair. 

If you don’t run you will Set caught in the rain. 
The child has been playing in the yard. 

Are you surprised to sce me here? 

Will she help the child over the fence? 

I wish you could go with me to the game. 


> 


1, r, y, bh, th 
| | 
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D 


Where does your father live? i 
How much money do you want? i 
The clock has just struck six, H 
Look out of the window and tell us what you see. | 
Do you think it will rain to-day? f 
Did you ever live on a farm? { 
Are there any oil wells in this state? j 
The ship is at the wharf. i 
The baby is too young to go to church. 
10. I will meet her at four o’clock, 


PRP . 


The tests of speech reading were given to classes as a 

whole. Each child was given a sheet of paper and told 
to write the name of the school, his own name and his 
class grade. The teacher then instructed the pupils in 
the class to write exactly what they read from her lips. 
If a question were asked, they were to write the ques- 
tion, not the answer. Each sentence, they were also in- 
formed, would be read twice, and no writing was to be 
done until the sentence had been read a second time. The 
teacher gave the test first, one of the groups of ten sen- 
tences, reading each sentence in the way she was ac- 
customed to speak to her class. In this case the teacher 
acted as the familiar or home element. ; 

This test was followed by a similar set of sentences 
given by the field agent, the children writing what they — 
could from his lips. Here the stranger element was in- 
troduced, the field agent acting as one with whom the 
pupils were not familiar, and who would thus represent 

outside world. 

The sentences used in speech-reading were given to 
only the three most advanced classes in any school, on 
the theory that the pupils in these classes had had at 
least six or seven years of oral instruction and would also 
be familiar with the meaning of the words in the sen- 
tences. This, however, did not always hold true.. In a 

’ few of the schools, the children had not reached a grade 
sufficiently advanced for them to understand some of the 
words or to be familiar with the use of the different 
tenses of the verbs. In a few schools, the children had 


. 


J 
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not had sufficient oral instruction to enable them to read 
these sentences either from the lips of the field agent or 
when spoken by the teacher. For this reason, it should 
be stated here that when the results of these tests are 
given in this report they are accompanied by information 
concerning the number of years the pupils have received 
instruction in speech, the age when deafness occurred, and 
degree of hearing as determined by the audiometer test. 
The results for each school should be read in the light of 
these conditional factors. 

A definite plan for scoring the speech-reading sen- 
tences was laid out, and the correction of the papers con- 
formed as far as possible with this plan. Since there was 
no continuity in the groups of sentences and no context 
to guide the lip-reader, a fair degree of liberality was 
employed in constructing the scoring key. For instance, 
as may be seen in the chart below, a child was given full 
eredit when homophenous words or words that looked 
very similar on the lips were substituted for the words 
in the sentences given by the examiner or teacher, pro- 
vided the sentences still made good sense. Further, in or- 
_ der that each paper be graded as uniformly as possible, . 
one person corrected the test given by the examiner and 
another the one given by the teacher, each being guided 
by the scoring key. : 

Occasionally, however, for certain of the sentences 
written by the pupils there seemed to be no rule which 
could be applied, the scorers in such cases using their 
judgment to determine a fair grade. In cases of doubt 
the pupil was given the advantage in grading. 

The procedure followed in correcting the speech-reading 
sentences is given in the following outline, the figures to 
the right indicating the respective credits allowed. 


1. Complete understanding with correct language..................00+ 10 
2. Complete understanding with ‘‘deaf languago’’................... 
3. Homophenous words, if the sense is not destroyed......... ae 
4. Omission of words destroying the sense. Half off for the - 


-key word. Balance of sentence graded according to the 
number of words in the sentence, 
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5. Omission of words or phrases altering the sense, three off 7 
6. Omission of unimportant words or phrases not destroying 

the sense ’.... 8 or 9 

7. Omissions in the use of the or @ 

8. Insertion of words destroying sense of the original sentence 7 

9. Insertion of words not destroying the sense 8 

10. Insertion of the or a 9 

7 

8 


11. Careless errors (that is, past for present tense, wrong use 
of the pronoun, etc.), three off for cach 
12. Past tense for another past tense, or a present tense 
for another present tense 
13. Interrogative used for declarative and Vice VETSG...........0000+0 
14. Substitution of a word not altering the sense 
15. Substitution of a word altering the sense 
16. Adverbial phrases only given 
17. Adverbial phrase omitted 
18. No credit taken off when a child gave we for IJ and us 
for me. 
19. The wrong plural or the singular use of nouns was not 
counted except in the use of children for child, 1 being 
deducted for that error. 
20. Habitual language forms used by children, instead of the 
exact form of the sentence, were given full credit if the 
forms were grammatically correct. 

When all the papers had been scored and averaged, 
the results were arranged in tabular form, as shown in - : 
Table VII. The schools in this summary are indicated by 
number, but no attempt has been made to rank them ac- 
cording to the averages obtained in the test. Accompany- 
ing the results for each school is information giving the 
method, or methods, of instruction employed, and, for the 
group of children tested, the average amount of hearing 
as measured by the audiometer, the average number of 
years these children had been taught speech, and the 
average age, in months, when deafness occurred. It is 
hoped that in any comparative examination of the re- 
sults, due weight will be given to the fact that the latter 
may be but a reflection of the conditions contained in this 
supplementary information. 

One of these averages, too, that for the age when deaf- 
ness occurred, is somewhat uncertain. In some schools 
no information was available on this point for some of the | 
pupils tested, and so the average obtained is only an ap- 
proximate statement for that school. 
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TaBLE VII 
Results of Speech-Reading Test. 

| | |< 25/208) 42° 

|< a 

Ro 1 0, A, M io | 279] 12 | 9.01 | 466 | 649 
R—2 Cc 2 23.2 1 9.41 49.3 58.4 

R— 3 Cc 16 28.8 34 5.93 34.1 44 
aa Cc 24 33.3 21 6.07 37.6 39.8 
; a Cc 24 30 34 9.18 48.3 63.7 

R— 6 oO, A, M 35 23.3 21 11.9° 24.8 35 
R—7 C 31 | 25 82 | 5.72 | 57.4 | 663 
R— 8 34 |. 33.7 44 8.14 47.7 59.8 
R—-9 0, 17 | 465] 30 | 7.82 | 40.5 | 569 
R—10 Cc 3 27.6 | 24 8.36 31.2 36.2 
R—11 oO 22 26.9 5 10.31 61.7 69.5 
R—12 oO, A, M 26 25 27 7 20.6 20.6 
R—13 Cc 20. 24.7 2 8.47 31.7 47.2 
R—I4 Oo 55 | 98.7] 27 | 894 | 619 | 69.9 
R—15 oO, M 2 | 234] 13 | 984.] 58 62.3 
R—16 oO, C 22 26.4 27 7.38 29.5 44.8 
R—17 Cc 2 293] 15 | 920 | 59.2 | 662 

O, A, M, 36 | 285] 24 | 892 | 291 | 46 
R—19 Cc 30 | 354] 2 7.2 33.2 | 40.4 
R—20 A,M | 14 | 382{ 20 | 1021 | 59.6 | 70.4 
O.A,M | 19 | 186] 0 | 7 23 29.4 

99 oO, & 2s 29.3 24 8.14 25.7 53 
R—23 0, A 31 | 281] 2: 9.66 | 18.6 | 27.7 
R—24 oO, A, C 32 29.5 33 5.75 34.8 45.2 
R—25 0, Cc 19 | 253] 14 | 546 | 21.9 | 20.7 
R—26 o, A, M | 15 | 246] 28 | 47 39.1 | 54.9 
23 2631 36 | 9.06 | 55.7 | 58.3 
R—28 0, M, co | 19 | 327] 26 | 614 | 32.7 | 306 
Rn—29 Oo, M 33 | 25.8| 25 | 10.09 | 316 | 45.9 
ag 0, A 2 34.7] 22 | 665 | 46 45.6 
c De 2 0, A 8 36.4 20 9.87 66.6 87.9 
D— 3 ) 19 | 468] 32 | 689 | 66.3 | 90.5 
D— 4 O, A 12 | 375] 17 | 432 | 27.7 | 294 
D— 5A 0, M, © 6 | 388] 54 | 428 | 48.7 | 33.8 
D— 5 oO “4 21.4 36 6.62 37.4 69.7 
D— 6 oO 18 41.9 13 4.65 70.9 70.9 
35 34 | 668 | 303° | 53.8 
D— § Oo, A 18 35 37 5.65 62.7 75.1 
.D— 9 Oo, A 24 47.5 39 8.8 53.8 71.1 
D—10 *, = 24 27.9 | 33 8.39 71.3 78.3 
D—11 Oo 9 21.4 42 6.87 48.4 83.7 
D—12 oO 30 45.3 | 40 4.79 67.2 72.1 

D--13 oO 9 63 60 2.22 60.3 73 

D—14 i) 4 38.8 0 8.9 24.8 37 


e 
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It is to be noted from the foregoing table that with the 
exception of a few schools, the children obtained better 
averages when reading from the lips of the teacher. Of 
the six exceptions to this rule, residential school No. 12, 
and day-school No. 6 showed the same results with both 
examiner and teacher. In residential schools Nos. 25 and 


28 and day-schools Nos. 1 and 5-A, the children read © 


from the lips of the field agent with greater success 
than from the lips of their own teachers. 

As has been said, no attempt was made to rank the 
schools directly according to their efficiency in teach- 
ing speech-reading. It was not possible to do this be- 
' cause of the great difference among the schools in the 
average amount of hearing, in the average age when 
hearing was lost, and in the average number of years the 
children who were tested had had instruction in speech. 
It might have been a desirable plan to assign values on a 
graded scale for each of these items, thus giving each 
schoo: u definite standing with respect to the other schools 
tested for speech work. However, a serious obstacle to 
such a plan appears in the probability that within each of 
the factors to be considered the differences in the range 


are progressive in their relation to speech work. Thus, a . 


difference of 10 per cent in the upper ranges of hearing 
may mean much more with relation to effective speech- 
- teaching than would the same difference in the lower 
ranges. A progression of the same sort may also be true 
in the range of difference in age when deafness occurred, 
and in the length of speech instruction. It would there- 
fore be necessary to determine accurately the proportion- 
ate value of such differences in their effect upon speech 


work before a classification other than the one given in | 


Table I could be made. . 

However, it is obvious that a school with a higher aver- 
age age when deafness occurred, a higher average degree 
of hearing, and a higher average number of years of 
speech instruction, or a higher combination of these, 
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should be expected to show better results in the speech 
tests of the survey than one not so favored in these re- 
spects. 

INTELLIGIBILITY OF SPEECII 

The tests to determine the intelligibility of the speech 
of deaf children were individual ones, the purpose being 
to find out whether or not there was ability to use speech 
intelligibly enough to be understood. Each child in turn 
was given a group of ten sentences and he was told to 
read each sentence aloud to the field agent, two trials 
being permitted if necessary. The field agent then re- 
- peated to the teacher what he understood the child to say, 
the teacher verifying from a duplicate set of the same sen- 
tences in her hand. Full credit was given the child if he 
could thus convey to the field agent the idea contained 
in each sentence. No credit was given if he simply spoke 
a few words which gave no idea of the meaning of the © 
sentence. Nor was an attempt made to test the accu- 
racy of speech; for instance, if a child said ‘‘play-ed,’’ 
‘“walk-ced,’’ or ‘‘talk-ed,’’ instead of ‘‘ played,’’ ‘‘ walked,’’ 
or ‘‘talked,’’ he was given full credit. Errors of pronun- 
- ciation, so long as they did not obscure the meaning of a | 
sentence, were disregarded, the theory being that in 
everyday normal speech perfect enunciation is the ex- 
ception rather than the rule. 

After the child had read his set of sentences to the field 
agent, he was given a similar group which he read to his 
teacher, the latter repeating to the field agent for veri- 
fication what she thought the child said. This constituted 
the second part of the test for intelligibility of speech. 

The words used in the sentences for this test were 
made up of nearly all the elementary sounds used in 
combinations as found in the Northampton Charts. The 
guide thus derived is given in the chart that follows: 


Group I 
(Each sound from this group was used in each sect of sentences. ) 


fi, sl, fr, thr, spr, str, scr, sn, sm, sw, spl, tw,. ng. 
Long vowels—a, e, i, 0, 
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Short vowels—a, e, i, 0, u. 
ou, oi, aw, ar, ur, 00, 00 (long 00, short 00). 
Group II 


(As it was almost impossible to include every sound from this group 
in each sect of test sentences, 2 choice was made where the forma- 
tions were similar.) 


pl, bl; el, gl; pr, br; er, gr; tr, dr. 
Group III 


(One sound for cach set of sentences was taken from this difficult 
group of final endings.) 


Sps, sks, ————ats. 
Group IV 
(One at least from each of these groups of verb endings.) 
(a) : (b) 
med, fed. | 
ned. : ped. 
ved. -——shed. 
zed. ked. 
bed. ——hed. 
eged. 
thed, 
ged. 
led, 
red, 
Group V 
‘(One at least from this group of long vowels or te 
a by 1 or r.) 
ale, —air. 
ile. 
——our. 
——owl. —\our. 
——ire. 
——ol. ure. 
Group VI 
(One at least from this group of ———le endings after consonants.) 
ple. > — dle. 
ble. kle. 
tle. gle. 
Group VII 
(Either one of the following was used in a sentence, never both.) : 


qu, squ. 

In order that the field agent might not become too 
familiar with each group of sentences from the many 
repetitions which he necessarily had to hear, a great many 
sets of sentences had to be provided, all, however, ap- 
proximating the same principles of construction. 


. 
. t 
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The following groups of sentences are typical of those 
used for the purpose of the test: 


~ 


ots 


SPM AIH 


A 
Please brush the slate. 
I heard the large elock strike six. 
The boy ought to gargle his throat. 
Don’t try to drive in the snow. 
It costs too much to grow fruit here, 
The lightning flashed twelve times during the storm, 
When did Jack lose his small dog? . 
How he squirmed when I splashed water on him! — 
Put on your sweater and jump into the cab. 
The spring on the screen door is broken. 


Jack has a small black dog. 

I must have my white dress cleaned. 

It is dark and cool near the spring. 

Don’t Iet the fiies into the house. 

The little boy jumped into bed and went to sleep. 
The maid sneezed twice. 

Tle squealed when he got the splinter in his foot, 
Will you please bring me some fresh water? 

The grasshopper was tied to a string. . 
I shall scream if you throw the bug on me. 


Please close the sereen door. 

He splashed water over his sprained ankle. 

Iie put up a small swing. 

The crow flew over the house when the shot was fired. 
The little boy marched in his squeaky shoes. 

It snowed only twice last winter. 

Three men drove through the forest. 

Where is this stranger from? 

Docs your mother keep a cook? 

Can you walk a mile? 


The soil in this country is rich. 
The small boy asks too many questions. 
What tools will you use to make the framef 
The child brought three beautiful flowers to school. 
How did you sprain your ankle? 
They will use the sled when it snows, 
The class drove to the grove by the stream for the picnic, 
I got a splinter in my finger from the screen door. 
The two squaws lived on the plain. 
Father picked the nuts for the cook. 
E 


Can you climb a tree? 


he little boy screamed when he saw the snake strike the 
og. 


Do you smell those sweet flowers? 
Please gargle your throat twice a day. 
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5. How did you sleep last night? . 

6. Crawl over the wall as quickly as you can. 
7. The preacher was from Springfield. 

8. Your teacher will explain that to you. 

9. We missed the cool breeze from the ocean. 
10. She walked more than . mile. 


1. I heard the clock strike six. 

2. He splashes too much when he swims, 

Was the breeze from the ocean refreshing? 

The blacksmith stood under the spreading chestnut tree. 
The smell of pepper makes me sneeze. 

Father has lived here quietly for twelve ‘years. 

The boy burned his hand a little. 

The airplane flew over the sleepy town. 

Your poor baby eried three or Sour times last night. 
Where is the screw? 


G 
We filled the glass to the brim. : 
The President’s picture was flashed on the screen. 
Ile spread the books over the desk. 
The boy snatched the apple from the tree. 
We made the acquaintance of a stranger. 
Keep your thread nice and smooth. 
I cannot explain why the grain on the farm has not becn 
cut. 

Please tell me how much the cap costs, 
Your sweater is torn. 
Did you hear the clock strike twelve? 

H 


We miss the cool breeze from the ocean. 

I saw quite a few flakes of snow. 

The child asks if she may play in the grass, 
Do you like scrambled eggs? , 
If your throat is sore you must gargle it. 

Will you be glad when spring comes? 

The small boy wished to strike a home run, 
Put out the fire before you begin to dress. 
Ilis arm has been in a splint for twelve weeks. 

10. The little girl likes to swing. 

As was done for the speech-réading test, the results of 
the test of intelligibility of speech were put together in 
tabular form, with the same supplementary information 
for each school, namely, that relating to amount of hear- 
ing, age when deafness occurred and number of years 

taught speech. These data are presented in Table VIII. 

Here also, as with the results for the tests in speech 

reading, the relative standing of a school is conditioned 

by these accompanying factors. 
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TaBLe VIII 
Results of Intelligibility of Speech Test 
= 18 « 
Q Sie2 ° = 
Ue | salou & ° 
n— 1 O, A, M 19 27.9 12 9.01 56.3 53.7 
R— 2 Cc 24 23.2 19 9.41 54.6 56 
R— 3 Cc 15 23.8 34 5.93 35 38.1 
R— 4 Cc 23 33.3 21 6.07 61.1 46.7 
R— 5 Cc 25 30 34 9.18 75.6 83.4 
R— 6 oO, A, M 34 23.3 21 11.9 33.5 39.1 
R— 7 Cc 31 25 2 5.72 90.3 94.7 
R— 8 — 34 33.7 44 8.14 61.9 56.9 
R— 9 oO, M 17 46.5 30 7.82 53.2 78.2 
R—10 Cc 38 27.6 24 8.36 57.8 63.7 
R—11 oO 22 26.9 5 10.31 72.5 81.8 
R—12 Go A, = 36 23 27 7 33.1 29.8 
R—13 Cc 20 24.7 21 8.47 48 47.5 
R—1l4 Oo 28.7 2 8.94 73 80.5 
R—15 oO, M 32 23.4 13 9.84 73.9 74.5 
R—16 oO, C 23 26.4 27 7.38 40.7 55.5 
R—17 24 29.3 15 9.2 71.9 75 
R—18 oO, A, M, C 36 28.5 24 $.92 67.2 63.9 
R—19 Cc 2 35.4 27 72 51.1 59.1 
R—20 0. A, 14 38.2 20 10.21 62 80.7 
R—21 oO, A, M 19 18.6 0 7 29.2 28.4 
R—22 0, A 28 29.3 24 8.14 47.7 52.1 
R—23 0, A 31 238.1] 2 9.66 37.1 35.5 
R—24 6, A, Ss 32 29.5 33 5.75 67.2 59.7 
R—25 Oo, Cc 19 25.3 14 5.46 41 26.6 
R—2 oO, A, M 15 24.6 22 4.7 61.3 50 
R—27 A, XM 2 26.3 36 9.06 69.7 60.9 
 R—2s 0, M, C 15 32.7 26 6.14 56 64.3 
R—29 oO, M 33 25.8 25 10.09 57.3 63.1 
D— 1 O, A 2 34.7 22 6.65 61.6 68.3 
D— 2 O,A 8 36.4 20 9.87 66.3 71.3 
D— 3 (@) 19 46.8 32, 6.89 88.2 89.2 
D— 4 0, A 11 37.5 [| 17 | 432 | 664 | 62.7 
D—S5 A oO, 38.8 54 4.2 65 67.5 
D—5B 7 21.4 36 6.62 72.6 80.7 
D— 6 re) 1s | 41.9] 13 4.65 | 93.6 | 94.4 
D— 7 Oo, A 26 35 34 6.68 67.7 71.3 
D— 8 Oo, A 18 35 37 5.65 80 86.4 
D— 9 Oo, A 24 47.5 39 8.8 84.2 85.6 
D—10 Oo 23 27.9 33 8.39 79.8 84.1 
D—11 oO 9 21.4 42 6.87 76.7 84.4 
D—12 oO 30 45.3 40 4.79 90 90.7 
D—13 Oo 9 63 60 2.2 62.8 85.6 
D—14 38.8 0 8.9 31.3 46.3 
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An interesting aspect of the table just given is that in _- 


12 of the 29 residential schools the speech of the pupils 
selected for the test was more intelligible to the visiting 
examiner than it was to the teachers with whom the chil- 
dren were in daily contact. In only one of the day- 
schools, No. 4, did the same condition hold. This may be 
explained, in part, by the probability that the field agent 
could not avoid the influence of the continued application 
of the same type of test and thus to some degree was able 
to anticipate what a child would say. 


SUMMARY 


1. Such tests to determine the efficiency of speech- 
training as were conducted during the survey point to 


’ the possibility of developing a standard method of evalu- 


ating the results of this type of work in schools for the 
deaf. It is plain that the practical application of such 
tests would have a marked effect in raising the standard 


. of speech-teaching in this country. 


2. Qualifying the averages obtained by each school in 
these tests are the averages for certain conditions that 
influence speech work, namely, age when deafness oc- 
eurred, degree of residual hearing, and length of train- 
ing in speech. A certain degree of comparison among 
schools is possible when these factors are taken into ac- 


-eount. 


3. If the relative standing of a school falls below 
what seems to be the general level of efficiency as de- 
termined by these tests, there is cause for such school to 


feel the need of improvement in its efforts to impart 
' speech ability to its. pupils. 
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RESOLUTION ON THE DEATH OF DR. CROUTER 


Whereas, Albert Louis Edgerton Crouter, M.A., LL.D., 
L.H.D., superintendent of the Pennsylvania Institution 
' for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, and 
President of the Teachers’ Association of the Institution, 
died on Friday, June 26, 1925, in his seventy-ninth year, 
be it . 


Resolved, That the members of the Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, in meeting assembled, this sixth day of October, 
1925, record with great sorrow the passing from among 
them of their sterling leader, wise counselor, and esteemed 
friend. 

Dr. Crouter was a most conspicuous figure in the his- 
tory of the education of the deaf. He had the distinction — 
of having served continuously in the same institution for 
fifty-eight years, first as a teacher, later as principal, and 
then for thirty-seven years as superintendent. The in- 

stitution, as it now stands, beautifully located, the largest 

of its kind in the world, and one of the foremost in both 
scholarship and equipment, is the product of his unflag- 
ging zeal and indomitable energy. He was a distin- 
guished and influential figure at educational gatherings, . 
where his opinions, judgment, and experiences in all 
matters relating to the education of the deaf were much 
sought and respected. He was one of the charter mem- 
bers of The American Association to Promote the Teach- 
ing of Speech to the Deaf, succeeding the late Dr. Alex- 
ander Graham Bell as president in 1904. Honors came 
to him unsought; he received the degree of Master of 
Arts from Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C., in 1886; 
Doctor of Laws from Illinois College, in 1894; and Doctor 
of Humane Letters from Gallaudet College, in 1924. 

In all humanitarian undertakings Dr. Crouter mani- 
fested profound sympathy. The welfare of his former 

_ pupils he had deeply at heart. He followed their careers 
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intently. He lent them the guiding touch of a strong 
hand, and was held by them in the deepest veneration. 
Those who were associated with him in the profession, 
and those who were privileged to work under him will 
miss the personality of a scholarly, genial, and upright 
man. He loved much and many, least of all himself. 

_ Resolved, That this resolution be entered in the min- 
utes of the October meeting of the Teachers’ Association, 
published in the American Annals of the Deaf, the Mt. 
Airy World, and a copy sent to Mrs. Crouter. 


JEANNETTE J. CuRIsTMAS, 
Frances R. Regs, 
J. A. McItvarnz, 


Committee on Resolutions. 


THE PROPER TRAINING OF SHOP TEACHERS AS 
THE SOLUTION OF MOST OF OUR PROBLEMS* 


The fundamental importance of thoroughgoing indus- 
trial training for all deaf children is readily conceded 
by all educators of the deaf. This constitutes one of the 
very strong arguments for special schools for the deaf. 
And when anyone asserts that without thorough indus- 
trial training the deaf child is permanently handicapped 
in the task of earning a livelihood, he is confident of 
unanimous support. 

But it has been my observation that in ‘aia the - 
industrial work in any particular school is not so good as 
the work in the literary classes; most of the schools can 
boast of one good industrial class or department, whether 
printing or woodwork or some other, but frankly admit 
that the work in the other industrial branches is unsatis- 
factory. 

May I ask your consideration of an analysis of some of 
the reasons for this situation; what are the causes lead- 
ing to failure? Let us ask a few questions about our in- 
dustrial departments: 

1. How many schools have an organized, carefully 
thought out course of study for each industrial subject 
taught? 

2. Does this course of study set up definite objectives 
or goals for each week, or month, or session? 

_ 3. Is each teacher provided with a suitable textbook 

as a guide and is there a small adequate bookshelf of sup- 
plemental texts for reference and supplementary mate- 
vial?» 

4. Are the classes organized so as to conserve the time 
of the teacher? Is the teacher capable of teaching pupils 


*A paper prepared for the twenty-fourth meeting of the Conven- 
tion of American Instructors of the Deaf, at Couneil Bluffs, Tas 
June 29-July 4, 1925. 
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in groups, or is each pupil handled and taught sepa-. 
rately ? 
5. Are tests given from time to time, to determine the 


“ amount of progress made by the pupils? Are the pupils 


kept informed, and encouraged by being told when the 
objective goals and standards have been satisfactorily at- 
tained? There is a gredt deal of satisfaction and en- 
couragement in knowing and feeling that one task has 
been mastered, one mile post passed, and the pupil is en- 
titled to this information. 

6. Does the work of one half term differ from another 
in difficulty? Does the course of work lead from the easy 
to the difficult, from the simple to the complex, in an or- 
derly way? 

7. Does every pupil in the class have a chance to master 
each step and each process, or is the boy, for instance, 


. who becomes good at the turning lathe, permitted to do 


all the lathe work, while another is kept at the bench? 

8. Is provision made for individual differences in pu- 
pils’ aptitudes and ability? 

9. To what extent is the sale of shop products permit- 
ted to influence the type and character of the work done 
in the shop? 

10. To what extent is the ordinary repair work of the 
school permitted to take precedence over the planned or- 
derly process of tasks designed to give mastery and thor- 
ough training in that particular branch of work? 

11. How often are teachers’ meetings held for the teach- 
ers in the industrial departments? Are problems of the 
course of study, and of method of presentation discussed? 
Are the immediate and ultimate objectives discussed and 
tested, and reformulated from time to time, in definite 
specific terms? 

12. Is the superintendent isin qualified to help 
the industrial teacher by intelligent supervision and con- 
crete suggestions? 


| 
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If the above questions were sent to our schools for the 
deaf, and honestly answered, afier careful and candid 
consideration, the majority of the answers in most of the 
schools would, I fear, be in the negative. Yet I have 
tried to include not a single question that does. not bear 
pertinently upon an efficiently administered industrial de- 
partment. I do not believe that it is possible to have effi- 
ciency in industrial training, unless most of the ahove 
implied requirements are met. 

It is thus seen that industrial training is a very com- 
plex process, and the task of the industrial teacher a 
very difficult one. There is a notion prevalent among 
teachers of the deaf, and superintendents as well, that 
teaching an industrial or trade subject is a rather simple 
and easy task. ‘‘In making a box in the manual training 
shop,”’ they argue, ‘‘the materials are concrete, and the 
goal an objective one; therefore the job must be an easy 
one, much easier than teaching arithmetic.’’ If the 


truth be known, the task of the teacher of the industries © 


is quite as difficult as that of the literary teacher, and 
usually he is expected to work without the guidance of 
a supervising teacher, without the aid of adequate text- 
books, without the stimulus of conference or teachers’ 
_meeting, without a prescribed course of study, built upon 
the basis of the experience of others, and most serious of 
all, he is expected to do these things and get results 
without any preliminary normal training whatever. 

The unfairness, nay, the absurdity, of such a method 
of procedure in our schools is too obvious to require com- 
ment. In practice, when a teacher resigns or retires of 
old age from one of our industrial classes, most of us try 
to find a teacher who has taught in another school, and 
failing in that -we look back over our records to find a 
former pupil who showed particular aptitude in that 
branch when he was in school, and we place him in 
charge of the class, without any special training. and 
without any of the assistance which we give to our young 
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literary teachers, and then expect the utterly impossible 
‘jn results. However capable, however ambitious, how- 
ever faithful and hard working he may be, he is fore- 
doomed to failure, relatively, because he has been set at a 
task impossible except to a genius. If the young teacher 
is deaf, the opportunity for self-improvement through at- 
tendance upon summer courses is practically denied him, 
except in the printing trade. 

‘What is the solution of our problem? 

Schools for the deaf were the pioneers in this country 
in recognizing in practice the value of industrial training, 
and we boast of our leadership. But long ago the public 
schools of our city systems surpassed us in the average | 
quality of the instruction offered, in the readiness to 
meet changing industrial conditions and in the efficiency 
of the average graduate of the industrial classes. In any 
modern city system, you will find carefully planned 
courses of study, excellent textbooks, provisions for class 
and for individual instruction of pupils, supplemental 
courses showing the relation of the particular trade to the 
economic life of the community, definite provision for 
- vocational guidance and vocational counsel, regular tests 
and promotions, careful and expert supervision, and 
minimum standards for teachers of industrial subjects 
that include invariably not only training and proficiency 
in the subject to be taught, but normal training in the 
best methods of presenting that subject to the pupil. 

It will probably be years before we can develop satis- 
factory courses of study in the various trade subjects 
for our deaf children; it will be no easy task to find or 
adapt or print textbooks suited to our particular needs 
in the various branches, although an occasional text is 
found which can be used as a guide by a good teacher. 
' Most of us will not immediately provide for the super- 
vision we ‘are willing to admit is desirable. 

There is only one course open to us if we aré to find 
"a way out of our maze of inefficient practices. We must 
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employ for our industrial classes the best trained teach- 
ers whom we can find; we must encourage these teachers 
to attend these conferences on the industrial training of 
deaf children, and urge them to work out for us courses 
of study, and find for us textbooks, or adapt them or 
write them. And with proper support and encourage- 
ment, they will bring our industrial training to a higher . 
level than the public schools can even hope to attain. 


To summarize: 


I. The present standard of industrial training is 
far below the standard of literary work in our own 
schools and is also below the standard of similar train- 
ing in the public schools for hearing children. Among 
the causes of this situation may be enumerated 

(a) lack of suitable course of study with imme- 
' diate and ultimate objectives stated in specific 

terms ; 

(b) scarcity or absence of suitable sesithaiins 

(ce) poor organization of industrial classes; 

(d) no provision for supervision of instruction 

nor for conferences and tests of results that 

would accompany such supervision; 

(e) interruption of class work by repair or other 

work for the school; 

(f) lack of technical training in industrial work 

on the part of superintendents and principals of 

schools which would enable them to plan, direct, 

and supervise the work in the industrial branches; 

(g) the fact that many of our industrial teachers, 

many of whom are good workmen in their re- 

spective branches, have had little or no normal 

training or other special preparation for the task 

of teaching. 


II. That the task of the industrial teacher is 
complex and difficult; and that usually he has _ 
assistance in the solution of his problems. 
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III. That without such assistance, the teacher with- 

- out adequate special training not only in the industry 
he is expected to teach, but in the organization of 
classes, the formulation of courses of study, and in the 
actual art of teaching, the task of the industrial teach- 
er is almost impossible of performance on any basis of 

efficiency. ; 


IV. Finally, the conclusion is inevitable that the 
only solution of our problem is the employment of 

well-trained teachers, whose task it will be to formu- 
late for us integrated, motivated courses of study in 
the various lines of work; to select or adapt or produce 
suitable texts; to organize our industrial departments 
on a strictly educational basis; and to keep in touch 
with current thought and modern methods in industrial 
training in the best school systems in this country or 
elsewhere. I am compelled to believe that we must 
look to the public schools for such teachers in most 
instances, rather than among our own graduates. The 
requirements are high, but the end to be gained is 
higher still, and the ultimate welfare and efficiency of 
our pupils should be the final test of any course we may 
adopt for the improvement of our industrial courses. — 


H. M. Me¢MANAWAY, 


Superintendent of the Virginia School, . 
Staunton, Va. 


BLANCHE HELEN HUNT 


Once again the Angel of Death hovered over our pro- 
fession and bore away to the Heavenly Father the spirit 
of his earthly servant, Blanche Helen Hunt, teacher and 
friend of the deaf for over a quarter of a century. 

Her death oceurred at Divernon, IIl., September 2, 1925, 
after a long illness. 

Blanche Helen Hunt was the daughter of Harvey . 
Parris Buxton and Eunice Walker Buxton, and the widow 
of Aretus L. Hunt, president of the Patrons Bank of 
Olathe, who was one of the most prominent and highly 
respected citizens of Kansas. 

Mrs. Hunt was born ‘in Carlyle, Ill., January 21, 1874. 
Her father was one of the leading lawyers of Illinois. 
He died in 1887. Her mother moved to Jacksonville in 
1890 in order to give her children the advantages of: better 
educational facilities. In due time Mrs. Hunt entered the 
Illinois Woman’s College from which her mother had 
graduated. She completed the course and received her 
diploma in 1892. As she was fond of study she excelled in 
the subjects in which she specialized. 

Soon after her graduation she turned her attention to 
education and decided to specialize in the education of 
the deaf. Accordingly she was called to Arkansas ta 
teach in the State School for the Deaf at Little Rock. 
She then went to the Florida State School at St. Augus- 
tine, where she remained one year. She then transferred 
to the State School for the Deaf at Jacksonville, IIl., re-. 
maining there a number of years. 

In 1894 she was united in marriage to Mr. Harry G. 
Barnes, making her home in Jacksonville and St. Paul, 
Minn. 

After the death of Mr. Barnes, she took up commercial 
work in a bank in Iowa. But the call to the schoolroom 
was too strong for her to resist and she again entered the 
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profession, teaching in the Kansas State School for a 
_ deeade or longer. While in Kansas she interested herself — 
in the adult deaf and interpreted for them on the lecture 
platform. She early professed Christianity and at reli- 
gious services she was much in demand as an interpreter. 
Her signs and spelling were clear, graceful and forceful. 
She had a way of signing that was easy to follow and 
that was not tiring to the eyes. In fact, it was considered 
a treat to follow her in her sign renditions, For this the 
deaf, hundreds of them, will always remember her as well 
as for her unselfish services in their behalf. 


Leaving Kansas, she went to California to join her 
mother and sister, Mrs. May B. Hallett, the latter being 
a teacher in the California School for the Deaf. Fortu- 
nately for the school, there was soon a place for her to fill 
and she once more entered into the spirit of the work 
with zest, remaining for five years. On account of her 
wide experience in language work, she was made head of 
the English divisions in the four upper rotating classes. 
From the beginning it was evident that she was filling 
the assignment in a capable and satisfactory manner. 
Everything seemed to be within her grasp and she never 
faltered. She met situations promptly, for hers was the 
hand of a master. In .a room of varying intelligence she 
could teach the apt and the inapt at the same time as 
though gifted with some strange power that emanated 
from her strong personality. In fact it was often said 
of her that her methods of instruction were so simple © 
that even the dullest could not help but comprehend her. 

She understood the psychology of deaf children and 
therefore possessed a sympathetic understanding of their 
peculiar problems. In short, she was to them as teacher, 
counsellor and friend. Association with them became 
close. Her culture became their aspiration; her Christian 
teachings and example of right living, her encourage- 
ment and kindly criticism fortified them in their long 
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and hard struggle to overcome the handicap of a terrible © 
affliction. 

_ She maintained discipline and was able to hold the 
unruly in check by the simple dignity of her calm face 
and piercing glance of her clear eyes. 

’ In these days of modern inventions and rapid progress 
in all endeavor, where the youth of the land urgently 
need strong and fearless hands, hands that restrain and 
stay the dangerous impulses and neutralize such tenden- 
cies by diverting them into havens of worthy endeavor, — 
our friend was a power. Her unflinching attitude in all 
matters commanded confidence. 

Peace and joy radiated from her. Now she is gone 
and the void she has left makes us feel we have sustained — 
an irreparable loss. We have for our consolation only the 
recollection of the high ideals of her busy, nage and 
beautiful life. 


Iler suffering ended with the day 
Yet lived she at its close, 

And breathed the long, long night away 
In statue-like repose. 


But when the sun in all his state 
Illumed the eastern skies, 

She passed through Glory’s morning gate 
And walked in Paradise. 


*—James Aldrich. 
WINFIELD SCOTT RUNDE, 

- Instructor in the California School, 
Berkeley, Cal. 


. 
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Baltimore Public Schools—The city of Baltimore, Md., 
now conducts two classes for deaf children in the public 
schools, one in the eastern and another in the western — 
section of the city. These- classes are governed by ex- 
perienced teachers of the deaf, Miss Agnes M. Lacy at 
School No. 75, and Mrs. Ida G. Mengert at School No. 97, 
being in immediate charge. This work is under the 
supervision of Miss Olive A. Whildin, who also provides 
for special attention for hard-of-hearing children in the 
public schools. 


Kansas School—The board of administration of this 
school has approved the recommendation of the new su- 
 perintendent, Mr. D. T. Cloud, of having a survey made 
of the school, and in carrying out that recommendation 
the board has invited Mr. T. S. MecAloney, superintendent 
of the Colorado School, to conduct the survey. Publica- 
tion of his report will be given at a later date.. 


Playground apparatus costing approximately $600 has 
been installed. Equipment to the amount of $3,500 has 
been added to the printing shop, which includes one 
Miehle pony press, saw trimmer, type and furniture. 


The school program plan has been changed so that the 
morning sessions are devoted to academic work and af- 
ternoon sessions to vocational classes. 


The new teachers employed this year are: Miss Mari- 
anna Nunnelly, of Central Institute; Miss Norine Chil- 
dress, of the class in training at Central Institute; Miss 
Emma L. Hendrix and Miss Vering Speer; Miss Nellie M. 
Warren, of the Nebraska School; Miss Lillie Wilmot, of 
the Maryland School, and Miss Nadine Jeffery, Miss 
Maud R. Seaton and Mr. James: N. co, of the Ar- 
kansas School. 
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Los Angeles School—Miss Mary E. Bennett, a pioneer 
in oral education of the deaf, founder of the school for 
the deaf in the Los Angeles public schools, and super- 
visor of the school for a number of years, died August 
15, 1925, after a long illness of heart disease at her home 
in Los Angeles. 

Miss Bennett died on the eve of a considerable expan- 
sion of the plant and work of the school for the deaf, 
which has been at the Sixteenth Street School since its 
establishment twenty-three years ago. Plans for a new 
building at Seventeenth and Georgia Streets were drawn 
recently and submitted for her approval, but she was 
too ill to see them. 

From small beginnings, the school had grown under her 
supervision until it now has a faculty of 11 teachers and 


an enrollment of 130 pupils of all'ages up to the eighth 


grade. The oral method is used exclusively. Within the 
last year, Miss Bennett established classes for partially 
deaf children, which are conducted at various schools, 
only those entirely deaf being taught at the school for 


the deaf. 


Miss Irene T. Short, for a number of years a member 
of the staff of the school, has been appointed supervisor 
in Miss Bennett’s place. She will also have charge of the 
classes for the hard of hearing which were organized last 
year. 


Maryland School—A new trades and gymnasium 
building is in process of erection and will be ready for 
oceupaney by December first. Two linotype machines, 
one No.,5 and one No. 14, together with a new Miehle 
press will be installed. 


There will this year be seven new members on the 
teaching staff, as follows: Miss Mary C. Mauzy, of North 
Carolina; Miss Helen Haight, of Ohio; Miss Margaret H. 
Surber, of Indiana; Miss Mary D. Cason, of Mississippi; 
Miss Marguerite Greiner, of Ohio; Miss Millicent Kins- 
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man, of Minnesota and Miss Frances S. McClave, of 
Alabama. Two young ladies will this fall take a course 
in normal training at the school. Miss Anna A. Bickford, 
who for the past two years has taught music and ath- 
letics at the Whittier School for Girls, Merrimac, Mass., 
will in addition to her normal studies instruct the girls 
in athletics. Miss Margaret S. Kent, graduate of the 
Frederick High School of last year, will in addition to 
her normal training work assist at the piano during 
rhythm exercises. Mrs. T. P. Moore, formerly Miss | 
Elisabeth T. Anderson, will return for the opening ses- 
sion of school to devote her entire time to the duties of 
supervising teacher in the primary department and as 
instructor of normals. 


North Carolina School—During the school held for 
teachers last summer, representatives from 18 states and 
the Philippine Islands attended, there being 42 enrolled. 

Owing to the drouth in this part of the south, the open- 
ing of school was postponed so that the water supply of 
the school might be diverted to the state hospital to re- 
lieve the needs of that institution. 


Mr. Louis R. Divine resigned, having been elected to 
the superintendency of the Arkansas School, which also 
meant the resignation of Mrs. Divine, domestic science 
teacher. Miss Inez Boynton, directress of physical train- 
ing, resigned to return to public school work. Miss 
Evelyn Timberlake left to go to the Florida School; Miss 
Catherine B. McMillan to go to the Alabama School; 
Miss Alma Weaver to the Rhode Island Institute; Miss 
Estelle Roberts to the Western Pennsylvania School; and 

Miss Mary M. Taylor to teach in a day-school. 

‘The following have been appointed ‘to fill the vacancies 
in the staff: Miss Annie Leslie, Miss Mary Vance, Miss 
Marjorie Gordon, Miss Dorothy Allen, and Mrs. Addie 
C. Knox, of the normal training class of this school; Miss 


1 es Mary Ballenger and Miss Cathryn Bruce from the Iowa 
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School; Miss Linnie Rankin of the Kansas School, and 
Miss Irma Johnson of the New Jersey School. Miss Inez 
E. Kent is to be domestic science teacher as well as 
teacher in the advanced department. Miss Helen M. 
Kent will have charge of physical training. 

The normal class this -~year will consist of seven 
members. 


Rochester School—It is with great pleasure that we 
record the following tribute appearing in the Rochester 
Democrat and Chronicle of June 21, 1925. The subject 
of the little biography was one of the bright young pu- 
_pils who demonstrated work at the Mt. Airy Convention 
in 1920: 


The graduation of Miss Doris Marita Myers with the degree of 
B. A. from the University of Rochester last week, marks an achieve- 
ment in the history of the university and in the history of the edu- 
eation of the deaf, according to T. C. Forrester, superintendent and 
principal of the Rochester School for the Deaf, where Miss Myers 
prepared for college. She is the first deaf woman to obtain the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts at the University of Rochester, and, 
because of her handicap, has demonstrated her wonderful mental 
ability. 

Losing her hearing through measlcs at the age of 18 months, she 
had neither language nor speech when she entered the Rochester 
School less than twenty years ago. At this school she made a 
splendid record, and while there obtained all the credits necessary 
for her entrance to the university. 

According to Mr. Forrester, the history of the education of the 
deaf records few deaf women who have succeeded in taking regular 
courses in colleges for the hearing unless they had language before 
becoming deaf. Miss Annette Munro, dean of women at the 
university, and Miss Myers’ instructors have pronounced her a 
young woman of splendid mind. Twenty years ago she was with- 
out language or speech; now she is a full-fledged graduate, with 
good speech, good ability as a speech reader, and with a well- 
stocked and well-trained mind. She stood very high in a recent 
psychological test at the university. 

Next year, Miss Myers will teach at the School for the Deaf. 


Rhode Island Institute—School opened Soper 21, 
with a full attendance the first day. 

‘The pupils’ dining rooms were thoroughly renovated 
during the summer and now present a very attractive 
appearance. New tables made by the boys in the cabinet 
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shop replace those that have been in use for many years. 
Considerable painting was done in the interior of the 


buildings, and the exterior woodwork of the residence 


building was painted. 

New concrete walks were put down on Hope and Cy- 
press streets, and the front lawn was graded and re- 
seeded. 

Miss Marguerite Butler, who has been absent a year, 
returns and Miss Adelaide Porter, Miss Frances Porter, 
and Miss Alma Weaver take the places of Miss Elizabeth 
McLaughlin, Miss Marion Emory, Miss Evelyn F. Heide- 


man, Miss Ruth L. Sims, and Miss Mabel Hubbard, who © 


resigned. 


South Dakota School.—The present school session 
opened September 5 with practically an entirely new 
organization in charge. Mr. E. S. Tillinghast took charge 


-on July 1, having been superintendent of the Missouri 


School for the past three years, and of the Oregon School 
for. seventeen years previous, succeeding Mr. Harry L. 
Welty, who had been superintendent for five years and 
who has accepted a position as teacher in the Colorado 
School. 

Miss Sopkia K. Aleorn, a graduate of the Normal De- 
partment of Clarke School, was appointed supervising 
teacher to succeed Miss Martha C. Bell, who also has 
accepted a position in the Colorado School. Miss Al- 
corn has been notably successful in teaching the deaf- 
blind, probably the most difficult ating any one can 
undertake. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. White Thomas from the Kansas School 
have been appointed to the teaching corps. Mr. Thomas 


had long experience as a teacher of the deaf and was for | 


a time principal of the educational department of the 
Texas School, and last year was for several months acting 
superintendent of the Kansas School. Mrs. Thomas was 


for thirteen years a — valued teacher of the Michi- 


gan School. 
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The following new teachers and instructors were also 
appointed to fill vacancies: Miss Winnie Thompson, who 
' has taught the deaf for five years, the past two at the 
Mt. Airy School; Miss Josephine Harned, who has had 
five years’ experience, the last two at the Arizona School; 
Miss Inis B. Hall, who has taught a number of years 
at the Oklahoma School and the past year in the Kansas 
School; Miss Julia E. Stafford, who has had five years’ 
experience, teaching the past year in the Washington 
State School; Miss Thelma Meyers and Jo Deeter, who 
took special training during the past year at Central In- 
stitute; Miss Elizabeth Simms, who took special training 
during the past year at the Michigan School; Miss Helen 
Saunders, who is a graduate of the State Normal School 
at Aberdeen, S. D.; Mrs. Corinne Drake, teacher of do- 
mestie science, who has had experience in this line and 
was also trained at the Aberdeen Normal School, and Miss 
Emma Nixon, from the Iowa School, who has had six. 
_ years’ experience as instructor in sewing and dressmaking. 


Mr. Albert Krohn was reappointed instructor in print- . 
ing. Mr. Charles A. Loucks, one of the early graduates 
of this school and for many years president of the State 
Association of the Deaf, has been appointed instructor 
in manual training and general repair work. Mr. L. B. 
' Hall, of Littleton, Colo., has been appointed athletic coach 
and supervisor of older boys, and Mrs. Rose Willard, 
formerly supervisor of older boys, will have charge of the 
. small boys. Miss Alice E. Chapman, the new supervisor 
of girls, has had experience in a similar position in an 
orphanage for hearing children. 


Miss Margaret Grady, for five years a teacher in this 
school, will devote her whole time to ‘‘Tad’’ Chapman, 
deaf-blind pupil. 

With scarcely an exception the new members of the 
school organization have had valuable training and special 
experience in the work with deaf children. 
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Virginia School. —School opened with over-crowded 
dormitories. More than a hundred applications were re- 
jected because of the over-crowded conditions. This was: 
partly due to the splendid field work of two of the teach- 
ers of the school who served during the summer as home 
' teachers and field agents. They visited about fifty coun- 
ties of the state, getting acquainted with the parents and 
home conditions of the pupils now in school and looking 

up prospective pupils. For nearly half the state there 
' are now verified lists of children who ought to be in this 
school. <A great deal of interest in the school itself was 
aroused among the friends of these children and this will 
surely work for the benefit of the school in the future. 

In addition to the members of the faculty of last year 
who returned, the following have been appointed: Miss 
Addie Whittlesey, who taught last year in the Arkansas 
School; Miss Margie Lynn, a teacher in the West Virginia 
School last year; Miss Sarah J. Logee, of the Minnesota 
School; Miss Olive Jones, who returned to this school 


- after one year at Clarke School; Miss Eulah V. Spicer, a 


former teacher of this school, but who has been in the 
Florida School recently; Mr. and Mrs. Toivo Lindholm, 
teachers in the Florida School last session; Mr. and Mrs. 
R. A. Bass, graduates of this school, and formerly teach- 
ers in the School for the Colored Deaf and Blind at New- 
port News, Va. 

Just as school was closing in June, the school lost one 
of its most beloved teachers in the sudden death of Mr. 
G. D. Euritt, for many years teacher and the editor of 
the Virginia Guide. His death came just after he had 
finished the work of the session, and was due to a sudden 
attack of heart trouble. He will be greatly missed, — 


Western Pennsylvania School—The report of this 
school for the biennium ending September 30, 1924, calls 
attention to a number of outstanding activities during that 
period, as well as to some of the more pressing needs 
confronting the school for the present. Two of. the more 
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important changes were: 1. The discarding of the ola 
name of The Western Pennsylvania Institution for the 
' Instruction of the Deaf and Dumb and the adoption of 
that of The Western Pennsylvania School for the Deaf; 
2. The transfer of the school from the jurisdiction of the 
Department of Welfare to the Department of Public In- 
struction. Both of these changes are a great stride for- 
ward in emphasizing the fact that the school is an educa- 
tional agency, not a convenience of charity. A very ma- | 
terial advantage, also, derived from the transfer to the 
Department of Public Instruction is that the teachers 
of the school automatically become eligible to participate 
in the State Teachers’ Retirement System. 

Superintendent Manning, recognizing that recent 
changes in society—economic and otherwise—have made 
**the stress of life more acute and complex,’’ states that 
the new aim of this school is a complete high school 
course, the better to equip its pupils to cope with the in- 
ereasing burden of the struggle for existence. The first 
steps in agreement with this new policy have been taken 
with the addition of two years to the course of study in 
the literary department. Another project planned is the 
establishment of a pre-vocational department for the boys 
to provide a sort of preliminary training for the va- 
rious industrial classes. A notable improvement in the 
morale of the pupils has been accomplished by extra 
schoolroom activities, such as Camp. Fire and Boy Scout 
Groups, and special courses in sex and health, all di- 
rected by members of the faculty. 

Another feature has been the modification of the 
school course for pupils of retarded ability so as to in- 
clude a greater amount of handwork. 

The superintendent also is pleased to state that the 
teachers of the school have manifested a very commend- 
able desire for professional improvement, many of them 
taking up extra curricular work. 

Among the more urgent needs stressed are provision for 
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better’ pay fer teachers and officers, improvement in - 
classroom equipment of both the literary and industrial 
departments, a separate dining room for the smaller chil- 
dren, and better equipment for the household depart- 
ment and the boiler house. 

Other general needs are a strict revision of the state 
compulsory attendance law, appropriations to provide 
opportunities for higher education fot worthy graduates 
of the school, the establishment of an employment bureau ~ 
to help. pupils, when leaving school, to make satisfactory 
adjustment with the life of the inseemriess and finally 
the appointment of a field agent. 

The latter part of the report is devoted to a statistical 
summary of data regarding the school: times 
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Dr. Copeland on Deafness——Senator Royal S. Cope- 
land, formerly commissioner of health of the City of New 
York, has recently published a work on medical care and 
advice to serve the layman, ‘‘The Health Book,’’ (Har- 
court, Brace and Co., New York). The extract concern- 
ing deafness, quoted below, is an instance of the simple 
but effective style Dr. Copeland employs. 


Neglect of nasal symptoms in babyhood or childhood is the 
history of most ezses of adult deafness. With lack of nasal — 
cleanliness has come the development of adenoids. These, in turn, 
have stopped up the Eustachian tubes, the passages which lead 
from the nose to the ears and are intended to give air and drainage 
to the middle ear. 

Gradually the condition produces thickening of the mucous lining 
of these tubes and of both ears, Then the drums become thickened, 
the joints of the little bones in the ear become stiffened, and, 
gradually but surely, the acuteness of hearing disappears. 

Catarrh is responsible for these uncomfortable results, The 
origin and progress of catarrhal deafness should warn each of us 
against neglect of the early nasal symptoms. 

A cold should not be permitted to ‘‘hang on.’’ If it does not 
respond to treatment as it should, something is wrong. Nasal 
discharge should not persist. If it does, see your doctor at once. 

Douches are unsafe methods of cleaning the nose. An atomizer 
may be used to advantage. It matters little what solution is 
selected. Any alkaline solution, or one of the many pleasantly 
flavored preparations on the market, may be employed. Spray the 
nose thoroughly and very, very gently blow out the secretion, blow- 
ing one side and then the other, 

In acute conditions argyrol or any of the colloidal silver prepara- 
tions may be applied on cotton to the nasal passages. 

When deafness is actually present, it requires the attention of 
the ear specialist. He has ways of opening the closed Eustachian 
tubes and of massaging the stiffened ear tissues. 

The question of climate is frequently raised in discussing deaf- 
ness. If one has the so-called ‘‘dry eafarrh,’’ he is better off 
at sea level, or in any moist climate than he would be elsewhere. 

In eatarrhal conditions where there is an abundance of mucus 
secretion, dry climates like North Carolina, Arizona, Minnesota, or 
any district away from moisture may be helpful. 

On general principles, however, I believe that treatment by a 
good aurist or in a first-class dispensary is more likely to prove 
beneficial than removal to another climate, Deafness is rarely 
benefited directly by such a change. If poor health is at the 
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bottom of the trouble, a change of residence may improve the 
health and thus better the deafness. 

Deafness is sometimes due to an accumulation of wax in the 
ears. This can be easily removed by the doctor. 


Death of Dr. Crouter—On June 26, last summer, oc- 
curred the death of Dr. A. L. E. Crouter, honored head 
of the Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf, in his sev- . 
enty-ninth year, bringing to a close a career that has had — 


-a deep and lasting influence upon the work of educating 


deaf children. To him is due the credit of pioneer work 
in proving that a large school—now probably the largest 
in the world—can be converted to, and successfully main- 
tained under, oral methods of instruction. The standard 
of efficiency to which the Mt. Airy School rose under his 


- guidance has been a mark of wonderment to all engaged 


in our work. In the, forefront with every progressive 
move, he was also able to fashion the old so as to bring 
out the best in his school. Acknowledged as leader by all, 
with an endearing personality of warmth and love, he 
left a record of achievement that makes an enduring 
monument to his name. 

We hope, in a later issue of the Annals, to offer a trib- 
ute from the pen of one who knew Dr. Crouter intimately 


and who is in a position to grasp the significance of his 
life work. 


Language and Thought in the Deaf.—A teacher of the 
deaf contributes this: 


One morning I dropped in on a group of boys in the halls, 
the discussion centering on the auto races scheduled for that after- 
noon, The weather was anything but ideai for such an event. It 
had started to rain; in fact it soon came down in torrents. A 
somber sky indicated that there would be no Ict up in the down- 

ur. 
pot Good weather for ducks,’’ I ventured, intending to comment 
on the inappropriateness of such a day for auto racing. 

With that, one fine young fellow raised both arms akimbo shoul- 
der high, took aim,:and forcefully pulled an imaginary trigger. 

I could not suppress a smile, whereat my friend, seeing he had 
missed fire at my original meaning, _— went omens the 
motions with his hands of waddling in the mud. 
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— Do we as teachers of the deaf sometimes forget that what we 
say may convey a thought different from the one we intended? 


Miss Peet’s Paper on *‘More and Better English.’’— 
We regret that the version of the address on ‘‘More and 
Better English,’’ which Miss Elizabeth Peet, professor in 
Gallaudet College, read before the Convention of Ameri- 
ean Instructors of the Deaf in Council Bluffs last July, 
as it appeared in the September number of the Annals, 
contained a number of errata which perhaps caused con- 
fusion in meaning in no way warranted by the manu- 
script. 

The first of these relates to the paragraph on page 332, 
the first sentence of which should read, ‘‘One of the 
most delightfully responsive students I ever had was the 
great-granddaughter of Thomas H. Gallaudet.’’? Further 
on, on page 333, referring to the use of concrete pictures 
and stories, the sentence closing the first paragraph 
should be, ‘‘ We modern teachers would do well to imitate 
that way of appealing to the imagination.’’ Finally, ow- 
ing to the zeal of the ‘‘make-up’’ man in the printers’ 
office, the last sentence on page 336 was changed to ‘‘ What 
hearing child would talk about the ‘United States’—?”’ 
when it was intended to be ‘‘What hearing child would. 
talk about the ‘Untied States’—?”’ 
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THE WRIGHT ORAL SCHOOL 
1 Mount Morris Park West, New York City © 
ESTABLISHED IN 1894 


’ Fully equipped to educate a deaf child by the speech method from 
Kindergarten to College entrance. No use of =~ spelling or the 
sign language is permitted. 


LARGE ENOUGH TO BE A REAL SCHOOL 
SMALL ENOUGH TO BE A REAL HOME 


1 Mount Morris Park West is the home of the girls 

2 Mount Morris Park West is the school building 

3 Mount Morris Park West is the home of the boys 
' There are always more applicants for admission than there are 
places available. Present pupils have first claim to places. Others 
when accepted, are received in the order of application. Applica- 
tion blanks mailed on request. The School Staff also conducts a 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSE FOR MOTHERS 
OF LITTLE DEAF CHILDREN 


’ that has been prepared and copyrighted by the Principal and Founder, 
Joun Dutton Wriant, by which parents are enabled to save for their 
children the priceless years before school age is reached, and begin at 
home their training in lip-reading, speech, and auricular development. 


SCHOOL BOOKS FOR THE DEAF 


Grace M. BEeattie 
Instructor in the School for the Deaf, Colorado Springs, Colorado 


FIRST LESSONS IN GEOGRAPHY 
Fully illustrated; $1.00 per copy 
FOR SALE BY 
THE SMITH-BROOKS PRINTING COMPANY — 
1723-1747 California Street, Denver, Colorado 


THE STORY OF 
AMERICA FOR LITTLE AMERICANS 
Fully illustrated; $1.00 per copy 
New Edition 


PUBLISHED BY THE 
AMERICAN SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, West Bansrono,( Conn. 
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BOOKS FOR THE DEAF 


By Maraaret J. STEVENSON 
PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY, NUMBER I 
Cloth, Price, $1.00 net 
PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY, NUMBER II 
Cloth; Price, $1.00 net 
NATURE FACTS 
Used correlatively with Primary Geographies. 
Cloth, Price, 80 cents net 
THE LIFE OF JESUS 
For Primary Classes. Cloth; Price, 30 cents. 
SEND ALL ORDERS DIRECT TO , 
MARGARET J. STEVENSON, OLATHE, KANSAS 


BOOKS FOR THE DEAF 
By Louise UpHam 
Principal of Cresheim Hall, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia 
THE BEGINNER’S BOOK 
Cloth; Price, $1.00 
THE QUESTION BOOK ; 
For Second-Year Classes. Cloth; Price, $1.00. 
LANGUAGE DRILL STORIES 
For Third-Year Classes. Price, $1.00. 
WHAT PEOPLE DO 
Short Lessons on the Trades and Occupations— 
Price, $1.00. 


The above books are attractively illustrated in color. 


SEND ORDERS DIRECT TO THE AUTHOR 
CRESHEIM HALL, MT. AIRY, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
A Course IN ENGLISH FOR ScNOOLS FoR THE DEAF 


By J. W. Joxes, Superintendent of the Ohio School for the Deaf 
Book I, for Upper Primary Grades, revised. 60c 
Book II, for Intermediate or Grammar Grades 60c 


Book III, for High-School Grades, revised, and a self-instructor 75c 
Illustrated Reader, for Pupils of the Third and Fourth Grades 60c 

These books are especially adapted to cultivate the reading habit . 
and the language sense. Published by the 


STATE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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Barry’s Five-Slate System 


Price $2.50 Net 


Order From 


SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


Colorado Springs Colorado 


Attractive Textbooks for Deaf Children 


“Language Stories and Drills’”’ 
By | LANGUAGE 
Gertrude W. Croker 


Mabel K. Jones 
M. Evelyn Pratt 


Illustrated by 


Tony Sarg 


Price per copy $1.25 


Send orders to 


; Miss M. E. Pratt 
Book I, 50c. Public School 47, 

: 225 East 23d St., 
Books II and III, 50c. New York City 


TeacHers’ MANUALS 
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‘¢FIRST LESSON IN ENGLISH’’ 
A course of systematic instruction in language, in five volumes, 
by Caro.ine. Sweet. Price, $4.80 per dozen. Single copy, 40c. 
All five books now on sale. 


A Preparatory Book, which will save teachers of prepatory and 
first-year classes the task of hektographing year books, written by 
EpitH M. Ricmarps, is also on sale. Price 40c. 


*“‘STORY READER No. 1’? . 

Sixty short stories prepared for young pupils, compiled by Ipa V. 

Hamuronp. Price, $3.84 per dozen. Single copy, 40c. 
READER No. 2”? 

Short stories prepared for young pupils, compiled by Ipa V. 

HamMsonp. Price, $4.20 per dozen. Single copy, 40c, 
‘“‘STORIES FOR LANGUAGE STUDY’? 

Short stories for pupils in their third or fourth year at school, pre- 
by Jane B. Price, $4.20 per dozen. Single copy, 40c. 
‘‘TALKS AND STORIES”? 

— nearly a hundred short stories and seventy-five conver- 
sations for practice in language, prepared by WiLuiaM G. JENKINS, 
M.A. Price, $6.00 per dozen. .Single copy, 60c. 

AND PHRASES’? 
Examples of correct English usage, by Wittiam G. JENKINS, 


- M.A. Price, $6.00: per dozen. Single copy, 60c. 


‘‘BITS OF HISTORY’? 

One hundred stories gathered from United States History, com- 
piled by Jonn E. Crane, B.A. Price, $7.80 per dozen. Single 
copy, 70c. 

‘*WRITTEN EXERCISES ON DIRECT AND INDIRECT 
QUOTATIONS’? 

By J. Evetyn Wi.vovcusy, Instructor in the Clarke . School. 

Price, $4.20 per dozen. Single copy, 40c. 


‘*THE STORY OF AMERICA FOR LITTLE AMERICANS’? 
By Grace M. Beattie, Instructor in the Colorado School, New 
Edition. Price, single copy, $1.00. 


“AN AID TO DICTIONARY STUDY IN GRAMMAR GRADES”? 


By Catnuezixne Dunn and Mary F. Giuxinson, Teachers in the 


Indianapolis Public Schools, assisted by AMELIA DeMorre, Teacher 


in the Illinois State School for the Deaf. Price, 40c. 


PUBLISHED BY THE 
AMERICAN SCCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, Wrst Hantrowp, Conn. 
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Prorrssor N. Staveacn, Department of Romance Languages, University of Michigan, 
A talented musician, he has played 1st violin in the Ann Arbor Civic Symphony Orchestra, - 


Are you a judge of character? 


If you are, it will occur to you that you have never seen 
an inconsiderate person wearing a hearing aid 


ONE OF THE MOsT important clues to the 
character of this man is his hearing aid. 

He never allows his hearing impairment 
to impose a burden on his friends and 
associates...nor on himself. His Zenith 
royal-t® is an unmistakable badge of cour- 
tesy and consideration, and he wears it 
proudly. When his physician recommended 
the use of a hearing aid, he acted upon 


that important advice without hesitation. 

He is a man who is not easily swayed 
from his keen appreciation of value and 
quality. Although he would have paid any 
price to get the hearing-aid performance 
his profession requires, he chose the one 
hundred and twenty five dollar three- 
transistor Zenith...and there are thou- 
sands of Americans just like him. 


Mail this picture-story to a hard-of-hearing friend. You'll be doing him a great favor. 


Your Zenith dealer will demonstrate the royal-t®, and give you full information 
about Zenith’s ten-day money- -back guarantee and remarkable after-purchase protec- 


tion plan. His name is listed in the cl 


'y. Or send for local 


dealer list. Write: Zenith Radio Corporation, 5801 Dickens, Chicago 39, Illinois. 
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@ For students whose loss of 
hearing makes it difficult 
for them to attend a college 
for students who can hear 


@ Four year course leading to 
the B.A. and B.S. degrees 


@ Two year course leading to 
degrees of Associate in Arts 
or Associate in Applied 
Science 


@ Preparatory Department 


Last year in high school 


GRADUATE DEPARTMENT 
OF EDUCATION 


@ For graduate students who 

_ hear and are preparing to 
teach the deaf or to serve 
in administrative positions 
in schools for the deaf 


. One year course leading to 
degree of Master of Science 
in Education 


Professional Diploma in Ad- 
ministration and Supervi- 
sion in Schools for the Deaf 


THE KENDALL SCHOOL 


@ Postgraduate Department® Elementary School 
@ Preschool 


For further information, write to The President, 
' Gallaudet College, Washington 2, D. C. 
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“Lois Averell & Pupil” 


SPEECH AND HEARING THERAPY 
at the MEETING STREET SCHOOL 


Providence, Rhode Island 
(The Rhode Island Easter Seal Society) 


Many cerebral palsied children have hearing losses which interfere with 
speech while others, because of their extremely short interest span and 
distractibility, need special training in sound discrimination which is basic 
to speech development. 


The MELODY MASTER (IDEAL) Auditory Training Unit fills the 
great and long felt need in the speech and hearing rehabilitation program 
of the center. 


For individual or any size group, make MELODY MASTER the HEART 
of a better auditory training program. 


Developed and Manufactured by 
MELODY MASTER -MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


2842 North Cicero Avenue 
Chicago 41, Illinois 
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School” 
LEARNING TO RECITE IN UNISON, 


TO SING, - - - - | 
at CASIS SCHOOL, Austin, Texas 


Children of all ages learn to “hear,” to recognize sound, to lip read, to 
recite more nearly as a normal hearing class—because the sound is clear 
and NATURAL for better perception and far more comfortable listening. 
The added incentive of individual microphones for clearer speech accel- 
erates the auricular and academic program. 


You are invited to tty MELODY MASTER (IDEAL) Auditory Training 


- Equipment, to make it the HEART of a better auditory training program 


for individual or any size group. Write for details. 


Developed and Manufactured by 


MELODY MASTER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
_ 2842 North Cicero Avenue 
Chicago 41, Illinois 
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Shown above is the 


MELODY MASTER (IDEAL) 
Auditory Training 
Amplifier Model P-1 


Recognized as outstanding for quality of sound so.necessary. 
to find and develop residual hearing. 


Can be attached to radio or TV with instructions we supply 
so that sound at its clearest is amplified for child or adult, 


at home or in school. 


Write for details. 
° 


Developed and Manufactured by — 


MELODY ‘MASTER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
2842 North Cicero Avenue 
Chicago 41, Illinois 
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“Boy with Bunny Ears” 


LEARN TO HEAR! At the 
LUTHERAN SCHOOL 


Mill Neck, Long Island, N. Y. 


And what a pleasure it is to be able to hear sound that is clear, distinct | 
and NATURAL as it is on the MELODY MASTER (IDEAL) Auditory 
Training Unit Model T-1 (shown here). 


In this non-sectarian school, the students must learn what comes naturally 
to children who can hear —the mechanics of speech. Training starts with 
developing the tongue and cheek muscles. The use of MELODY MASTER 
Auditory Training Equipment speeds auricular and academic training until 
they can be introduced to the regular school system. 


There is IDEAL Equipment for home or any size group. Write for 
demonstration, 


Developed and Manufactured by 


MELODY MASTER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
2842 North Cicero Avenue 
Chicago 41, Illinois 
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Lutheran Institute for the Deaf 


Founded 1873 


] 
, 


A PROTESTANT ORAL HOME-SCHOOL FOR 
DEAF AND HARD OF HEARING CHILDREN 
FROM THE AGE OF THREE—NURSERY 
THROUGH EIGHTH GRADE. 


ALL BUILDINGS NEW, MODERN, AND 
FIREPROOF, HAVING BEAUTIFUL HOME- 
LIKE APPOINTMENTS. 


Twenty-Acre Campus within the City of 
Detroit with Wooded Park and Ample 
Playground Facilities. 

SMALL CLASSES — QUALIFIED TEACHERS — 
MODERN METHODS, CLASSROOMS and 
APPLIANCES. Individual and Group 
Hearing Aids, Visual Aids and Television. 


HORSEBACK-RIDING, SWIMMING, BICYCLING, 
TOSAGGANING, COMPETITIVE SPORTS 
WITH HEARING GROUPS, SCOUTING, 
and other recreational features. 


Pupils enrolled from all parts of the U.S. and 
Canada. — NOT RESTRICTED TO LUTHERANS. 
— All parents desiring for their children a 
thorough elementary education together with 
Christian guidance in a home-like environment 
should write the Director for further information. 


John A. Klein, Director, 6861 Nevada Ave., 
Detroit 34, Michigan 
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The American Annals of the Deaf 


The AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE DEAF was founded in 1847 at the American 
School for the Deaf in Hartford, Connecticut, by the members of the faculty of that school, 
which is the first ‘free public school for the deaf in America. Although the journal! received 
thé approval of the administrative school authorities, the periodical was first entirely 
sponsored by the members of the faculty. After two years the ANNALS was discontinued 
for some months but was revived by the members of the Convention of American Instruc- 
tors of the Deaf in their first, meeting in New York, N. Y., in 1850. 


In April, 1861, the publication ceased because of the War Between the States, inas- 
much as the membership of the Convention was made up of northerners and southerners 
in almost equal proportion. In September, 1868, the AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE 
DEAF resumed publication with the editorial offices on Kendall Green, in Washington, 
D. C., where it has since remained. 


The AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE DEAF is the official organ of the Conference 


of Executives of American Schools for the Deaf, which was organized in 1868, and of the 


Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf, founded in 1850. According to the 
Library of Congress it is the oldest educational publication in the United States still in . 
existence. It is also the oldest journal on the education of the deaf in the world. 


The ANNALS is published five times a year, being issued in September, November, 
January, March, and May. ‘The subscription price is $4.00 a year, payable in advance. 
If five or more copies of the ANNALS are sent to one address, the subscription price is 
$3.50 a year. Single numbers sell for seventy-five cents, except for the January number 
which sells for $2.00. Back issues are available for 1847, 1848, 1849, 1857, and from Sep- 
tember, 1868, to the present. Indexes for 1847-1875, 1876-1885, 1886-1895, 1896-1905, 
are available at $2.00 each. Indexes for 1906-1915, 1916-1925, 1926-1935, 1935-1945, 
were issued as regular numbers of the ANNALS. All back issues prior to 1930 sell for 
$1.00 each. All requests for subscriptions or for back numbers should be addressed to 
Editor, AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE DEAF, Gallaudet College, Washington 2, D. C. 


Editorial Staff 1847-1954 


EDITORS 
Edward Allen Fay, Ph.D., Se.D., LL.D...0<cscccccevecsecsccceszessceceselOI0-1920 
Irving S. Pusfeld, 
Ignatius Bjorlee, M.A., LU,.D., 


ASSOCIATE EDITOR 


ASSISTANT EDITORS 
Powrie Vaux Doctor, 1940-1948 
Elizabeth Peet, M.A., Ped. 


